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- THERE i6 not many argu- - | 

ments to reccommend the ſtudy of a ſcience - Þ 

fo uſeful and ener tri 2 hit of Gzo- 

cRaPHY; and therefore it is not a little 

n to fee how ſhamefully it is negleR- . 
Not only the generality of 


idea of it; but too many grown perfons, . 
even amongft the better fort of people, ne- 
entertain a thought of improving them 
ves in this pleaſant and proftuble branch 
of learning. 
Ax is confeſſed on all hands, that the knows" 3 
_ ledge of hiflory is one of the beſt accompliſh- 25 bo A 
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ments we can ! ; It har us 8 1 
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10 this it is abſt 
previous knowledge of the rudiments of 
Geography, which together with Chronolo- 

dy, has been juſtly termed the eyes and feet of 
_ __ hiſtory, Without Geography and Chrono- 
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without grey hairs, and makes us wiſe at the 


labour and expence of others. But in order 


7 


olutely necelary to have ſore 


” * 


© logy,i(fays thg celebrated Mr, Locke, in 
his excellent Treatiſe on Education) hiſtory, 


which is the great miſtreſs of prudence 


5 and civil knowledge, and ought to be the 


5 proper ſtudy of a young gentleman, will be 


n 


very ill retained, and very little uſeful; but 
be only a jumble of matters of fact, confuſ- 
eedly heaped together, without order or in- 
ALD. ſtruction.” _ „ © „ 
II The late M. Rollin, who has laid down 


very good rules for the education of youth, 


enn eden rather thin a lad 
che infirofior is able-to enliven it with 
© ſhort and agreeable: hiſtories, and curious 
"© eyents, relating to the ſeveral cities and 
© countries through which, he travels in ima- 


{ 3 > | 


- adviſes: that à certain portion of the day be 


devoted to Geography. Children (ſays he) 


A 


_ © gination—and. the map muſt always be 
made uſe of, for this is an ocular Science. 
Suppoſe (continues he) I were to give a 
Ii ſcholar, who is acquainted with the com- 
t mon terms of the art, an idea of Aſia. In 
t this caſe I ſhould only make him coaſt it; 
informing him, at the ſame time, of the 
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- « ſeveral a remarkable in every -.- 4 
or © e e « Aſia (I would ſay to him) be- © 
ins where Africa ends: They are Pini bo Bi 
e by the. Iſthmus of Suez, at you ſee ſ. 
1 ated. between the Mediterranean and 
Fg the Red Sea: This Sea was ſo called from 
te the Idumeans who dwelt near it, a people 
i” « deſcended. from Eſau or Edom, whoſe 
ff name ſignifies. red, or red-hair'd; Ara» 
W bia, which is waſhed by that ſea, is divided 
| e into three regions, the Stony, the Deſert, 
d& and the Happy. . the Stony Arabia lies 
© «© here at the. extremity. or towards, ne 
„ bottom of the Red Sea: It was in this 
„ Bhs the Iſraelites lived forty years, af 
TT «t paſſing through the Red Sea on 5 
— þ fland, &c.” By this means theſe lectures 
. will be an amuſement to the ſcholar, who 
Jmmuſt alſo neceſſarily treaſure them up in his 
memory, without doing it any violence. 
- | © After the youth has made ſome progreſs in 
Geography, it will be proper for his maſter | ' 
| to travel. with him on the map; to con- 
_ © vey him (for inſtance) over ſea from * 
to Rome, and briag him back to Paris by 
land a quite different way. Theſe little 
c changes are a diverſion to the ſcholar; and 
1 «. he may be taught, in his different voyages 
D © and travels, a thouſand.curioſities relating 
it 5 to the ſeveral. . dad wan -_ 
| 1 i 1 „ | VVV 
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fy PREPACE. 


Let r us bear another excelente 1 % 
; / hs matter, T mean the Rev. Dr. atts, 
Who, among the ſciences that will 2 50 a 


a greeably employ our younger yeats, th 


general parts of which may be eaſily tak- *; 
en in by boys, reckons chat of hy. 


The firſt principles (ſays he) and eafier | 


practices of arithmetie=the rudiments 
of Geography and Aſtronomy, together 

< with . — of mechanics, may be eaſily 
© conveyed into the minds of acute young 
| < perfons from nine or ten years old and up- 
* wards. Theſe ſtudies may be entertaining 
© and uſeful to young ladies, as well as to 
. * gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are bred 
up to the learned profeſſions. The fair 
__ *© ſex may intermingle theſe with the ope - 


© rations of the needle and the knowledge of 


__*t' domeſtic life. Boys be taught to join 
them with their pion; be of Grammar, : 
„and their labour in the languages. And 
deren thoſe, who never learn any language 
but their mother-tongue, may be taug t 
31 5 the Kiences with ing benefit in early | 


175 e fame tharbed and Makkbon) author 


. that * when we have firſt gone 
_ © throngh any of thoſe arts and ferences | 4 


© which are to be explained by diagrams, 
| 10 fgüures and ſchemes, ſuch as Geography, 


17 9 Aſtronomy, &c. we may beſt preſerve them 
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PREFACE mt 


4 figures in- large ſheets of paper hanging. al- 


ways before. the eye in cloſets, parlours, 


| halls, Kc. for theſe will keep the le rning 
that depends upon them alive and freſh in 


life, and will ever recal to our thoughts 
thoſe theorems, problems, and corol aries 


an incredible deal of Geography (Zonti- 
nues he) may be learnt this way by the two. 
terreſtrial hemiſpheres, and by particular 


maps and charts of the. coafts and coun- 


tries of the earth een round 
* about us. It is therefore to be wiſhed that 


people in general would adorn their rooms |, 
with ſuch inſtructive ornaments as theſe, 

rather than with leſs uſeful; or perhaps per- 
2 prints and paintings. In the pre- 


ſent day, we may add that a brief know- 
y be obtained from diſſected 


0 * 0 
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As to the origin of Geography, it is not 


* 


of a late date, nor was it brought into the 
world at one birth or invented by one man; 


but its foundations were laid many ages ago. 


Ihe old Geographers indeed were only em- 
ployed in deſcribing particular countries, 
either in whole or in part. The Romans, 


When they had. ſubdued, any province, uſed 


to delineate their new conqueſt on a table 


flouriſhing it round with pictures, and thus 


the mind through the growing years of ä 


which have been demonſtrated by them. it is 
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tors in their triumphs. 
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About a hundred yeurs before the birth of out 


Saviour the Senate of Rome ſent Geogra- 


diſcovering that thoſe parts of the old wet 


vet undiſcovered. | In the laſt place, the 
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ümvention of teleſcopes about the beginning 
Dt che laſt century, fince which time great 


pPhers and Surveyors into ſeveral parts of the 
earth, that they might meaſure the whole: | 
though they ſcarce viſited a twentieth part of 
It. And Alexander the Great, as Pliny in- 
forms us, took along with him two Geogra- 
© © Phers in his Aſiatic expedition, to meafure 
And delineate his marches ; whoſe journals 
and obſervations were of great ſervice to the 
SGeographers of ſucceeding ages. But not- 
withſtanding all this, the Geography of the - 
auntients was very imperfect, and full of falſe 
relations; becauſe they knew little or no: 
thing, at leaſt nothing certain, of thoſe places 
bf the Earth which are of moſt conſequence 
to be known. The moderns have corrected 
| __ roy nh and nee hr 5 
improved Geography, by opening a paſſage 
== — a New won. Ang nerve. — 57 | 


 ___  Inhabited, which were formerly thought un- 
_ Inhabitablez for it is now known that vaſt 
numbers of people live under the Torrid 
Zone, the heat wheteof is moderate by re. 
freſhing ſliowers, conſtant breezes, arid cobl- 
nights; and the globe itſelf has been ſeveral -- 
times failed round both by Engliſhinet and 
Foreigners though many parts of it remain 
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ceſſary on that account. 


PREFACE. ' i 
improvements have been made in thoſe in- 
ſtruments, has contributed very much to the 
perfection of Geography, by enabling the 

ee to make accurate aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, by which better maps and charts 
have been laid down than ever the world 
could boaſt of before. 5 


With reſpe& to our preſent work, we 


fhall ſay nothing in its praiſe, but leave the 
public to judge of its merit: Let it be con- 


ſidered, however, that it is chiefly deſigned 


for young beginners in the ſtudy of Geogra- 
phy, and that a fuller Deſcription of the 
world could not be expected in fo narrow a 
compaſs. And the reader is likewiſe defir- 
ed to take notice, that as a part of Europe is 


at preſent in a ſtate of war, ſome towns may 


rm have changed their maſters ſince the 
ollowing ſheets were printed off; he will there- 
fore make proper allowances in this reſpect, 


and either excuſe or correct what may be ne. 
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2 1 Containi a * Account of the Globe both 
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CHAP. 1 


0 ore af, 57 4 the Figere of the Barth, "= 


nude, and Motion. | | 


5 : Q rar is graphy? 


ee of a ſurface 


1 8 of the NN or terraqueous globe, as it 

+ | conſiſts of land and water. —In this ſenſe . 
Fit is generally underſtood ; but, in a more | 

_Ffiri& way of ſpeaking, the deſcription of the | 

I watery parts of the earth's ſurface, as ſeas, 
_ gulph 8 &c. is called Hydrography. 


. What is the form Or 8 of the he earth? 5 
A. It is of a round 4 _ 5 oy | 


0 , tonards s th north wad 


tn 1 


other Nn I that its diameter that way is 


rather leſs than from eaſt to weſt. But this 


nicety is not obſeryed in Þrwing an artifi- | | 
- cial globe. | 


Q. How large! is the earth? 


A. It is about twenty-five thouſand miles 


in circumference, and almoſt eight e 
miles in diameter. ; 
Q. Does the earth hes 
A. Yes; it has two motions: the one round 
mme ſun, which it performs yearly, and is there- 


fore called i its annual motion: the other round 


its own axis, which is compleated in twenty- 
four hours, and is called its diurnal motion. 


To the former we owe (in part) the change of | 


the ſeaſons, and to the latter the alternate ſuc- 
ceſſion of day and n this more 
: property ee to wt IB Et, 


1 


V•'ü 5 
| of the Diviſion, of the Globe, wwith þ roi ta its 
REY l great Faru, Lend and W. aten. 


. 
A. Yes ; the nd i» Covi ine into conti- 


7'OU toy the globe conſiſts of land and 
2 water; are not thefe N into 


eel : 
Q. What is the meaning of theſe names? 
A. A continent is a vaſt tract of land, com- 


prehending divers countries, kingdoms, and 
. ſtates, not ſeparated by the ſea, but contiguous 


to each other.—An Mand is a tract of land 
entirely ſurrounded with water.—A peninſula 

is a ſpace- of land encompaſſed by water, all 
but one ſmall part. This ſmall part, or nar- 
row neck of land, which joins it to the conti- 
nent, is called an iſthmus,——A promontory 
is a high part of land firetching out into 
the fea, the extremity whereof is ufually 


termed a cape or head-land. A mountain is a 


part of the earth rifing to a conſiderable 
eight above the level of its ſurfae. 
A s to the diviſion of the aqueous part of the 
globe: the ocean is a vaſt body of water 
encompaſling the whole earth ; but this is fub- 
divided into ſeveral oceans, which have dif- 
ferent names.—A ſea is a part of the ocean 
flowing between iſlands, or almoſt ſurrounded 
by land. —A gulph is a part of the fea run- 
ning up within land, and encompaſſed with it, 
except one paſſ>ge whereby it communicates 
with the open ſea or ocean. A fireight is a 
narrow paſſage either joining a gulph to the 
neighbouring ſea or ocean, or one part of a 
fea or ocean to another. A lake is a large 


5 quantity of deep ſtanding water, ſurrounded 


with land, and having no viſible communica- = 
tion with the ſea; but ſome lakes receive and 
\ river ,” a conſiderable ſtream 


8 


L453. | 
of freſh water, ifluing from one or more 


ſprings, and gliding ons Gangs: into cm _ 
"HO ocean, : j 


nA. . 
Hi of the  Artifial Globe. | | 
Q WIIcn is the beſt way. to attain 
a right knowledge of our globe? 
A. You will form the trueſt idea of the na- 
tural globe by: Viewing: and ſtudying a an aaa 
cial one. 1 | i 
What is an bales globe? Age Ins 
| A: It is a round body, made by ke 
5 ſurface of which the outward parts of the 
whole earth and ſea are delineated, and laced 


in their natural order and ſituation.— This is N | 


called aterreſtrial globe, to diſtinguiſh it from 
a celeſtial one, upon the ſurface whereof, the 
moſt noted ſtars and the images of the conſtel- 
lations. are depicted, being a- repreſentation of 
the ſtarry firmament. But our ene 1 
neſcs is only with the former. EY 
Q. What are the principal things to be ex- 
| plained in order to underſtand the globe? 
A. The firſt things to ba een are its | 
axis and poles. hos 3 | 
Q. What is its Rs Fe | „ 
A. Its a ſtrait line paſſin eee the. 8 
| centre of the ents we. which the whole | 


JS 3 
ppoſed to revolve, or turn 
| | round in twenty-four hours, This line is only 
imaginary in the natural globe, but in an 
artificial one it is expreſſed by the wire, upon 
which it really turns. 
Q What are the pole? n | 
A. The two extremities or ends of the 
axis, one of which is called the north or arctic, 
and the other the ſouth or antarctie pole. 
TS They are named poles from a Greek word 
ſignifying to turn, ROY > a 
N. Are there not ſeveral circles about 
a globe ? : . 1 
A. Yes; in order to determine the relative 
ſituations of places upon the earth, and for other 
purpoſes, the natural globe is ſurrounded with 
many imaginary circles, the chief whereof 
are eight in number, and are divided into 
greater and leſſer. The four greater cireles are. 
the equator, the ecliptic, the meridian, and 
4 the horizon. The leſſer are the two. tropics, 
and the two polar circles. But on the artificial 
globe, theſe circles are reel. 
Q. What is the equator? 8 
A. It is that great circle which divides 
the globe into two equal parts, called the 
word hemiſphere ſignifies half a globe. | 
Has the equator any other name? 
A. Yes; it is alſo called the equinoctial 
| line, beewuſe when the Tun is in this circle 
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over the globe... It is likewiſe ſimply called 
. the line, by way of eminence, | Cy: 
amongſt mariners. 2 
Q. What is the lic? | 
A. A great circle which, cuts a e 
obliquely, or ſlant ways, and repreſents the 
apparent annual path of the ſun through the 
heavens. I ſay the apparent path, becauſe to 
ra the ſun appears to move round the earth, 
h in reality it is the earth moves round 
the Toy But in order to be underſtood, we are 
obliged to. ſpeak in a manner adapted to the 
„ e ae, of the generality of mankind. 


hus, becauſe the ſun ſeems to move, we ſay 


he is in ſuch a part of the ecliptic, without at- 

tributing apy motion to the earth; and for 
the ſame reaſon we ſay the ſun riſes, or the ſun 

ſets, by which we mean that he begins to ap- 

pear or diſappear, without confaeenng how. 

' theſe effects are produced. | 

Q How far does the ecliptic decline from 


dhe equator? 


A, It declines from it twenty-three degrees. 5 


and an half towards the north, and as much 
towards the ſouth; for ſo, far the ſun goes to 
the ſouth of the equator in the midſt of our win-. 
ter, and comes ſo far to the north of it in n the | 
middle of our ſummer. _ 1 
Q. What is meant by degters and 1 5 
A. Every circle is ſup 5 to be divided 
into 360 equal parts call 83 8 
tee into 60 equal Pars called minutes; the 


= 


tees; each de- 


** n 3 
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| minute into 60 others called ſeconds, &c.—In 
common computation we reckon a mile to a 
minute, and ſixty miles to a degree; but, 
OE according to the moſt accurate calculations, a 
= degree of a great circle (i. e. of the earth's 
circumference) is about 69 ' Engliſh miles 
and a half nearly, each mile conſiſting of 
| - F280 feet. For the ſake of brevity, degrees 
are commonly expreſſed by a cypher, and 
minutes and ſeconds by acute | accents: 
thus 15, 18'. 4", is fifteen degrees, eight 
| minutes, and four ſecond. 
Qi. Is not the ecliptic divided into ſeveral - 
i A. Ves; it is divided into twelve parts 
called figns, each ſign being thirty degrees. 
_ Theſe diviſions take their names from ſeveral 
conſtellations in the heavens, which are moſt of 
them repreſented by the figure of ſome living 
creature; and that broad circle wherein theſe. 
conſtellations are placed, extending ſome degrees 
on each ſide of the ecliptic, is termed the 20 
diac; for the ecliptic is the middle of the 
zodiac, from whence the ſun never deviates. 
The names and characters of the twelve figns 
are aries V, the ram; the taurus &, the bull; 
gemini II, the twins ;cancer S, the crab; 4e Q, 
the lion; virgo M, the virgin; /ibra =>, the ba- 
lance; ſcorpio M, the ſcorpion; /agitarins 1, 
the archer; capricorms p, the goat; _ 
 - wius &, the-waterer; and pr/ces , the fiſhes. 


zue fix firſt mentioned figns are on the north == 
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of the equator, and the other fix on the ſouth. 


Q. What is the meridian? 


A. It is a great circle paſſing through the 


two poles, and dividing the globe equally into Y 


the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. This is 


the brazen circle in which the artificial globe _ 
turns round upon the two extremities of its 


axis; but there are other meridians drawn upon 


tte globe itſelf, which are thoſe ſemicircles ter- 


minating in both the poles. In effect, as the, 
meridian correſponds to that part of the hea- 


vens where the centre of the ſun is at noon, 


it | conſequently varies, as any place is more 
eaſt or weſt; ſo that we may conceive as many 


or mid-day. 


- 


- meridians as there are points in the equator. 


The meridians are commonly drawn upon 
the terreſtrial globe, through every fifteen de- 
es of the equator, thereby making an 


hour difference betwixt the places through 


which they paſs. And to ſhew the difference 


of time between any two meridians, this brafs 


meridian is provided with a little brazen cir- 


. i cle, having an index moveable round the axis 


of the globe, to be turned to any particular 


hour; which from its uſe is called the hour- | 


&; Feam avril, which fie noo, 


Q. What is the horizon? 


An is great circle dividing the globe 


1 
lower hemiſpheres. But this circle is diſtin- 
guiſhed into two ſorts, the ſenſible and the 
rational. The ſenſible horizon is the circle 
which limits or terminates our proſpect, when 
viewing the heavens round from any part of 
the globe, either at land or fea; or it is that 
circle where the ſky and the earth or water 
ſeem to meet. —The rational horizon is the 
great circle above deſcribed, which paſles 
through the centre of the earth, and whoſe 
Poles are called the Zenith and Nadir. 5 
Q. What is the meaning of thoſe words? 
A. The zenith is that point of the heavens 
exactly over our heads, and the nadir is that 
ain ß 
Q Whence is the word horizon derived? 


A, From a Greek word which ſignifies to 


eg or terminate, becauſe it bounds our 
Q. How 1s the rational horizon repreſented 
on the artificial globe? „ 
A. By the upper ſurface of the wooden frame 
wherein the globe is placed. Upon this 
horizon are drawn ſeveral concentric circles, 
1. e. haviag a common centre, the innermoſt 
of which is the amplitude circle, the uſe 
whereof is to ſhew in what degree the ſun or 
any ftar riſes and ſets from the true eaſt and 
| weſt points of the horizon. Without the 
forementioned circle is drawn the ecliptic with 


Its diviſions into ſigns and degrees, and a circle 


l months and days. Theſe two cireles ſerve | 


2 ; 
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2s a calendar to ſhew the ſun's at any 
time of the year, and by that place = find 


| his place in the ecliptic drawn upon the 
globe itſelf. The thirty-two winds, or _ 


of the compaſs, are likewiſe commonly 
on ſame art fthiawdeda . 7 


Q Are, there any 3 ä 


to an artificial globe! 


The a of this quadrant is divide into 
exattly anſwering to a fourth 

part * e equator, What uſe it is of will 
appear in the ſolution of e problems 


ee, , erer of the globe 


we ought to add the mariner's compaſs, an 
inſtrument very uſeful for placing the globe i in 


4 we intend to ſolve. 
Q. What are the tropics? 


A. They are two leſſer 3 running 
3 parallel to theequator, and touching the ecliptic 


at 23* 30', on each fide. That on the north 


: is called the tropic of cancer, and that on the 
ſouth the tropic of capricorn, from their 
touching theecliptic at thoſe two ſigns —When _ 


the ſun is in cancer we have the longeſt 


day, and when he is in capricorn the ſhorteſt ; 
and theſe times are called the ſolſtices, becauſe 


the ſun being then at his greateſt diſtance from 


A. Yes, there is a quadrant of allume 
| which is a thin Bede plate of braſs, having 
a nut and ſcrew at one end to be faſtened - 
to the brazen meridian as occaſion 'i uires 


— 


any direction we pleaſe, e the 


Tal 
the equator, ſeems to tand Rill awhile, before 
he purſues his courſe again to the north or to 
the ſouth, 

Q. Why are theſe circles called tropics? ? 
A. From a Greek word which ſignifies to 
turn, becauſe they are the limits of the ſun's 
annual courſe, and when he arrives at either of 
them he returns back again towards the equator. 
Q. What are the polar cireles? 

A. They are two leſſer circles, which alſb 
run parallel to the equator, and are at the ſame 
diſtance from the poles as the tropics are from 
| os equator, viz. 23degrees 30 minutes, That 

kick 3 is towards the north is alſo ſometimes 


rr hs wet hands. from a Greek word 


. which ſfigaifies a bear, the conſtellation of that 
name lying near the nortn pole; and the other 
on the ſouth is termed the antarctie circle, as 


being directiy — the og . 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Zones, Climates, Latitude and Longitade, and 
Ihe various Denominations 7 the abel 
* 4 Globe. 


7 AT are the zones? 
A. They are large t of the 


1 $ ſurface, diſtinguiſhed by the tropics 
and polar circles, being five in number, viz. 
: one torrid, t two * and two AS 


- 
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22. What i is meant by the torrid zone 2... 

A. The ſame ag hot and ſcorched;. 15 
this being the ſpace comprehended between 
the - tropics, and divided by the equator, 
the ſun going perpendicularly over it, makes 
the heat exceſſive: upon which account the an- 

cients imagined this part of the earth to be 
uninhabitableGQ. 

Q. What are the temperate 8 

A. Thoſe which lie on either ſide & the 
Pr between the tropics and polar circles, 
where the ſun's heat is moderate. | 

Q., Which are the frigid zones? 

A. Thoſe included within the polar circles, | 
bein ſo denominated from the extreme cold 

to which they are ſubject moſt part of the year. 
What is the meaning of the word zone? 
A. It ſignifies a girdle, or broad belt, like 
Uk the zones ſeem to encompaſs the globe. 
2. What are climates? + 
A. They are certain tracts of the earth's 
ſurface, bounded by circles running parallel to 
the equator, and of ſuch a breadth that the 
longeſt day in the one exceeds that in the | 
040 by half an hou. 
i ow many climates are there? 5 
5 Twenty-four on each fide of the equator, 
aciing from the difference of half an hour in 
the longeſt day. Theſe reach as far as the polar 
circles, from whence to the poles themſelves are 
reckoned fix more climates, wherein the dif- 
ference i is an entire month, the ſun being ſeen 
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in the firſt of theſe a whole month without 
ſetting, in the ſecond two months, in the third 
three, &c. As the climates commence from 
the equator, the firſt climate, at its beginning, 
has its longeſt day preciſely twelve hours long, 
and at its end twelve hours and a half; the ſe- 
cond, which begins where the firſt ends, viz. at 
twelve hours and a half, ends at thirteen hours: 
and ſo of the reſt, as far as the polar circles. 
Q. What is the meaning of the word climate? 
A. It is derived from a Greek word which 


fſigniſies to incline, becauſe in numbering of 


them they incline from the equator towards 
either pole. . e 
2. What are the circles called which are 
drawn parallel to the equator towards the two 
6 B HO mt | 
A. They are called parallels of latitude. 
Q. What is meant by latitude? _ 3 
A. The latitude of any place (upon the 


| earth) is its diſtance from the equator towards 
either of the poles, which is meaſured in de- 


g on the meridian, and is called north or 
Duth latitude, according as the place is in the 
northern or ſouthern hemiſphere. Now as the 
meridian is divided into four quadrants, that-is, 

four equal parts, each containing ninety de- 
grees, it is plain that no place on the globe 
can have above ninety degrees of latitude, 

each pole being juſt ſo many degrees diſtant 
from the equator. Theſe degrees are num- 
bered on the brazen meridian of an artificial 
| globe. 7 GO B | ry ER 


' firſt meridian, meaſured on the equator from 


J 
Q What 3 18 longitade 7 5 
A. e e eee 


weſt to eaſt, The fixing of a firſt meridian, 
from whence the degrees of longitude are to be 
counted, is a matter purely arbitrary. It ia 
frequently placed in the ifland Ferro, one of 
the Canaries, but the geographers of different 


nations ſometimes chuſe the meridian paſſing | : 


through the metropolis of their own country 
for their firſt ; as the Engliſh that of. London, 
the French that of Paris, &c. It ſeems the 
beſt way to reckon longitude both eaſtward 


and weſtward from the fi "meridian to 180 oo 


grees, which is the greateſt diftance that a 


Can beat from any given meridian; but 


times longitude is counted eaſterly quite ih 
the globe, which is 360 degrees. It is to be 
| obſerved, that the degrees of latitude are all 
of an equal extent, but thoſe of longitude are 
only ſo at the equator, from whence they 


diminiſh gradually as they approach the poles, | 


where all the meridians or lines of longitude 

unite. 

| In what progontion. 90 the degrees of 

| A 2 5 i 

A. Reckoning 60 phical milesto a de- i 
gree, (which is u 1 for the ſake of 

eaſe in computation) from the equator to the 

thirtieth degree of latitude, the degrees f 

— loſe by little and little about eight 

mis ſom der, a are . 


tel” 


5 dwenty-ewo miles ; and from thence to the 
- poles, the other twenty-eight ; for there they 
come to nothing, as will be eaſily conceived by 
| 3 artaficial globe or a map of the 
wor 
Q. You ſay that the inhabitants of the 
earth have various - denominations ; what are 
they, and whence? _ 
A. Firſt, With reſpect to their relative ſi- 
tations to one another, they are called An- 
tcl, Periœci, and Antipodes. 
Q What is the meaning of theſe ſeveral 
names? 
. The Antweci are thoſe who 1 ater 


the fame meridian, but oppoſite parallels: be- 


mg equally diſtant from the equator, but on 
different ſides. Their ſeaſons of the year are 
contrary, it being winter to the one when ſum- 
mer to the other; and the days of the one are 
equal to the other's nights, but the time of 
noon and midnight 1s the ſame with both. 
Thoſe who live under the equator have no An- 


vnder the lame parallels, but oppoſite meridians. 

Theſe have their ſeaſons of the year at the 
fame time, and their days and nights always 
of the ſame length with one another; but the 
one's noon is the other's midnight. Thoſe who 
live under the poles it is evident can have no 
Pericei.—3. The Antipodes are thoſe people 
who live under oppoſite parallels and meridians, 


TW} 


15 ee wth her ee diamercaly oppli 


terci.— 2. The perieci, are thoſe who live. 


[ 16 . 

to one another. . Theſe have cheir ve and 
nights, and their ſeaſons of the year, e 
contrar. 

Q. How are the ee of the earth | 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed ? | 

A. With reſpect to the diverſity of their W. 
dows they are diſtinguiſned into Amphiſcii; | 
Periſcii, and Heteroſcii. 

What is the aging: of theſe names? 


x 11. The 1 iſcii are thoſe who inhabit 
e 


the torrid zone, being ſo called becauſe their 
noon-ſhadow ſometimes falls to the north, and 
ſometimes to the ſouth, according as the fun 
is to the northward or ſouthward of their ze- 
nith. And as the ſun is ſometimes in their ze- 
nith, that is, directly over their heads, they 
Aare alſo called Aſcii, becauſe then they have 

no ſhadow at all. — 2. The Periſcii, are the 


1 inhabitants of the Fri id Zones, ſo called be- 
cauſe at ſome time of the year their ſhadows 


fall all round them in twenty-four hours, the 


ſun keeping above their horizon for weeks or 


months together.—3. The Heteroſcii are thoſe 
who live in the temperate zones, and are ſo 
called becauſe their noon-ſhadow is always 
caſt the ſame way, that is, either towards the 
north, as it is with us; or to the ſouth, as with 
thoſe who inhabit the temperate: zone: on the 
ſouth of the equator. 
This diſtinction of the alliance of he 


7 ng (with reſpect to their ſhadows, is an- 
9 5 cient, but trifling i in itſelf; and we only men- 


tion it in — with cuſtom. 
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1 ere RET. v. | 
if: _ different Spheres, or Poſitions of the os. | 


: & 7 many ges are ere? 
A. Since the horizon, and eonſe- 


5 quently the face of the heavens, or ſphere of the 
word, is different according to the different Go 

| tvation of places upon the earth, this diverſity . 
is confidered three ways, with regard to 
fo many poſitions of the horizon to the equa- 
tor; for theſe circles may be either parallel, 
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thence we have a parallel, a OY. mom an 
 _ oblique ſphere. | 
Qi. What is a parallel ſphere? | 
A. It is ſuch a poſition of the globe as that | 
the equator coincides with the horizon, and 
the poles are in the zenith and nadir. The 
inhabitants therefore of this ſphere (if there 


perpendicular, or oblique to each other, and 


be any) are thoſe who live under the poles 


8 of the world; for to them. the equator and 
: | horizon are the ſame, and "ig have tix 
4 months day, r ee t 

1 . 

A , tight or direct" ſphere is ackdacke 
py 1 it at right angles; ſo that the borinon 
paſſes thr or the 1 and the equator 

bag the nenith and nadir, | Thoſe whe! | 
| , | 


3 
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rpendicalar to the horizon, cut- 
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Ive under the equator have ſuch a | ſphere, and 
their days and nights are always equal. 
. What is an oblique ſphere? _ 


: A: It is when the horizon cuts the equator 1 


5 obliquely, one of the poles being above the 
horizon, and the other below it. This obli- 
quility occaſions the inequality of days and 
nights; for thoſe who live under an oblique 
ſphere (as we do) never have their days and 
nights equal, except in the equinoxes, that 
is, when the ſun enters in to either of the e- 
quinoctial N which are thoſe where the 
equator and the ecliptic interſect each other. 
This is the caſe twice a year, viz. about the 
zoth of March and the 23d of September; 
the firſt of which is called the vernal, and 
he ſecond the autumnal equinox. 1 
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CHAP. 5 
Of Maps.” WE, 


WIT ie mp p? 1 TO „ 
A. It is a plain or flat 0 repre. 


ſenting the whole ſurface; of the globe, or. 
a part thereof, according. to the rules N 
| per ſpective. Maps are generally engraven on 
copper, and printed upon paper. They are 


intended to ſhew us the forms and dimenſions. 


of countries, the courſes of rivers, and He; 
| ſituation of cities, towns, mountains, LT 


* 


1 


+ Qs Are not maps diſtingui ſhed i into ditkr. 

ent ſorts? 

. Yes, think: are diflinguiſhed: into univer- 
ſal and particular. The firſt ſort are thoſe 
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_ which exhibit the whole ſurface of the earth, 


or the two hemiſpheres, commonly called 
maps of the world... The latter fort are thoſe 
which repreſent ſome particular country or 
part thereof. — Thoſe which repreſent only 
the ſeas and ſea-coalts are Properly called 
: charts. | 
ON What are the e things required 
in a map? - 
+ Ao; That all IRR have their juſt fitua- | 
tion with regard to the chief circles of the _ 
globe, as the equator, meridians, parallels, &c, . 
Eee on theſe depend many properties of 
regions, as well as celeſtial phænomena. 2. 
That the magnitudes of the ſeveral coun- 
tries have the ſame proportion as thoſe on the 
ſurface of the earth. 3. That the ſeveral 
199 places have the ſame diſtances and ſituation 
with regard to each other, as on the earth 
itſelf. 
. How ſhall I know the diſtances of places 
by a map? | 
So "The diſtances of places eaſt or welt 4 
from ſome firſt meridian (which is their lon- 
gitude) are Reel numbered in degrees on 
the top and bottom of a map; and their 
diſtance from the equator to the north or ſouth 
(v n is their Wn) is e in 88 5 
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« compale or flower-de luce, which is 


1 1 


on each fide of the map. ww wet the 
world, the degrees of longitude are numbered 


on the equator, and thoſe of latitude round 


each hemiſphere from the equator to the poles. 


E Zeſides this there is uſually a ſcale of miles 


in ſome vacant part of a map, by which the 
diftance of one place from. another is 28 \ 


found, 


I ho he atie2;.- . 
A. It is a line divided into equal parts, nk” 


anſwering. to a mile, or a certain number of 


mites, according to the map it is made for. 


So that to find the diſtance between any two 
places in a _ are to meaſure the 
mterval by a compaſſes, and then apply + 
them ng ns ef the Arifons whereof will | 
ſhew the diſtance required. 
Q But how ſhall I know whether the 


. place he eafl or weſt, north or ſouth, of one 
another? | 


A. This appears: by inſpeRion, W 5 
being north, the battom ſouth, the 
fad eaſt, and the left weſt ; unteſs the 0 
nerally 

in ſome part of a map, ſhew the con- 
trary ; for that 8 e to the _— on 


OT 
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The Solution of fome uſeful and entertaining Pro- 
 .  blems on the Terreſtrial Globe. 


QF HAT is the uſe of an artificialglobe? 
i A. It is of great uſe (as I have 
intimated before) to give us an eaſy and 


dy acquaintance with the earth on which we 
live, as it ſets a repreſentation of it before our 


eyes, and exhibits the ſeveral parts of it in 
their true ſituations, figures, and proportions. 
Beſides this, it ſerves to explain ſeveral phæ- 
nomena relating to the earth, its inhabitants, 


the ſeaſons, &c. as will appear by the follow- 
Ing problems and their ſolutions, for which we 
are chiefly indebted to Mr. Gordon. 


| PaoBLEM L , To find the Longitude an Latitude _ _ - 
| of any Place delineated on the Globe. 
Turn the globe round its axis till you have 


brought the given place to the eaſtern fide of 


the brazen meridian ; then that degree of the 


meridian which is directly over it, is the lati- 
tude required, and that degree of the equator 


which is cut by the brazen meridian is the lon- 
gitude from the firſt meridian inſcribed upon 


7 the globe. 


\ 


* 
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Paon. u. | The L and Latitnde 1 
given, to find the Place. 


| Find che given longitude on the equator, 

and bring that point to the brazen meridian, 
then reckon from the equator on the meridian, 
the degree of latitude given, (whether it be 
north or — and under that a lies = 


Place requis 


Pros, III. The Day 2. Month bur given 
to find the Sun's 75 ace in the Eeliptic. 


Lock for the day of the month in the calendar : 
| n 8 8 and oo Fg 
3 t you'll find the an ree ec 
— gd ge - 


kues Iv. D rea the Gl fray gion 


ace. 


Raiſe the pole ſo high above the horizon as 

s equal to the latitude of che place; fix the 
= erer of altitude in the zenith; kind the 
ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring it to 
the meridian; put the hand of the hour-cir-_ 
cle to the uppermoſt XII, (which is noon; at 
the lower XII is midni ht) and ſet the globe 
exactly north and ſouth by the hel 114 marĩ. 
ner's oompaſe; then will it truly repreſent 
the poſition of the earth at the noon of tat 
day for which it is — | 


& * « 
"+ 
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Pao. V. The Day of the Month being given, + 

ti find the * thereof in. any Latitude not 
y. d ) 
 __ Elevate the globe for the latitude, mark 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring. it to 
the brazen meridian; then ſet the hour. index to 
the uppermoſt XII, and turn the globe eaſt- 
ward till the ſun's place comes to the edge of 
the horizon, at which time the index points to 
' the hour of ſun-rifing. Then turn the globe 


| fill you bring the ſun's place to the waltern ſe. 


micircle of the bortzon, and the index will 

. to the hour of ſun-ſetting. Now by © 

_. doubling the time of ſun-ſetting you have the 
length of the day, and the time of ſun-rifing 
doubled gives the length of the night. 


* 


Pros. VI. The Ther of the Day at one Phace 
(hunpoſe London) being giver to find the Hour 
be 15 ee. this Time in any other Place. 


Having brought the firſt given place (i. e. 


= London) to the meridian, ſet the index to the 


given hour; then turn the globe about till the 

place where the hour is required comes to the 

meridian, and the index will point out the 

Hour at the ſaid Place. 1 
Pros. VII. The Day and Hor being given, 

to find theſo Places 84 the Globe 1 whe the 

Sur it in the Meridian at that Time. 

| The pole being elevated according to the 


1 


— 


ww): 


latitude of the given place, bring that place to 
the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
horary circle to the hour of the day; then 


turn the globe till the index point to the upper- 


moſt XII, and having fixed the globe in that 
ſituation, all thoſe places under the upper half 
of the brazen meridian have the ſun in their 
meridian at that particular time; ſo that with 
them it is noon-day. . 2 8 
Pros, VIII. The Day and Hour being give 
in any Place 10 find that Part of the Globe io 
avhich the Sun is Vertical at the given Time. 


— Having found the ſun's place in the ecliptic, 
bring it to the brazen meridian, and make a 
mark over it with chalk or a pencil; then find 

thoſe places of the earth in whoſe meridian 
the ſun is at that inſtant, and bring them to 
the brazen meridian ; which done, that part of 
the earth which falls exactly under the afore- 
ſaid mark is the place to which the ſun is then 
vertical, that is, in the zenith. 1 EY 
P ROB. IX. The Day and Hour being given, 

o find thoſe Places on the Globe to which the 
Sum is then riſing, thoſe to which he is then 
' ſetting, thoſe where it is Noon-Day, thoſe which 
are actually enlightened, and thoſe that are not. 
Find that place of the globe to which the 
ſun is vertical at the given time, bring - the 
ſame to the brazen meridian, and elevate the 

ä f | 7 1 8 
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pole according to the latitude of the ſaid place. 
The globe being fixed in this poſition, obſerve 
what places are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the 
horizon, for there the ſun is then riſing; and 


thoſe places in the eaftern ſemicircle of the ho- 


Tizon have the ſun then ſetting. Thoſe places 


exactly under the brazen meridian have noon- 
day. And, laſtly, all thoſe above the horizon 
are, enlightened ; but thoſe below it are de- 


prived of the ſun at that time. 


P ROB. X. The Latitude © any Place being 


given, and alſo the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, 10 
find the Beginning and End of Twilight. 


© The rays of the ſun, after he is withdrawn _ 


from our ſight, are faintly refracted to us 
by the atmoſphere,. or body of air encompaſ- 
ſing our earth. This continues till the ſun is 
got about ee degrees below the horizon, 

where he no longer enlightens our atmoſphere, 
and all that part thereof which is over us be- 
comes dark. So likewiſe in the morning, 
when the ſun comes within eighteen degrees 


of our horizon, he begins again to enlighten 


the atmoſphere, and ſo more and more till he 
riſes and and makes full day. This ſmall illu- 
mination of the atmoſphere, or ſtate of the _ 
heavens between day and night, is what they 


call twilight; the beginning and end whereof 
may be thus found by the artificial ara The 
globe being N and the 


un's place 


” 


# 


* 


Fon. XI. 22 


41 26 1 | 
ght to the brazen, meridians fet hed 


to XII at noon; then mark the point of the 


ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's. place, and turn 
the 1 8 — together with the quad- 


rant of altitude (which muſt. be ſerewed op 


the zenith) till the point oppoſite to the — 8 


place cut the quadrant in the 1 8th ene 76 : 
ew t 


the horizon, and then the index 


time when the morning twilight begins. But 


take the point oppoſite to the fun, and if you 
bring it to the eaſtern hemiſphere, turning it 
till it cuts the quadrant of altitude in the 18th 
degree, the hand will ſhew the time when t 18 
light ends i in 5 evening. 


Place whoſe 8 is d 
| known, and 2 Szn's Place in the Ecligtic, 


0 find the Hour n 2 the Globe when 


the San ſbines, 


Elevate the globe "I the given latitude, | 


and place it duly north and ſouth by the ma- | 


riner's compaſs; then fix a ſmall needle per 


pen- 
dicularly in the ſun's place in the ecliptic, bring 
the ſame to the brazen meridian, _ 22 85 | 


bour. index to XII. at yoon. This done, turn 

the globe till the needle caſts no ſhadow on it, 

_ the index will _ ih Bo hour ef. 
ne 


Ez Prov. XI. Any Place bein "7g 3 5 


Frigid Zone, 10 know how tt g the Sun Hinuer 


1 5 2 without ſetting. 


Ulevate the ** __ to the hunde of : 


[7] 
the place, and turn it round till the firſt degree 
of cancer come under the meridian ; then 
count the fame number of degrees on the me- 
ridian, from each ſide of the equator, as the _ 
place is diſtant from the pole; and making a 
mark where the reckoning ends, turn the globe 
round, carefully. obſerving what two degrees of 
the ecliptic a exactly under the two points 
marked on the meridian. Then over againſt 
thoſe d of the ecliptic: on the wooden 
horizon, find the months and days of the month 
correfponding ; which will ſhew when thelong- 
eſt day begins and ends, or how long the ſun 
| doth conſtantly ſhine above the horizon of the 
given placde. i 
| Pros, XIII. To find the Anteeci, Ferieei, 
Antipodes, aud any given Place. 
| Bring the given place to the. brazen meri- 
dian, and 1H found its latitade, reckon | 
the ſame number of degrees on the meridian 
from the equator towards the contrary pole, 
_ +. and where the reckoning ends is the place of 
the Antcci. Keeping the globe in the ſame 
pPwoſition, ſet the hour- index to XII at noon; 
then turn the globe about tili che index points 
to the lower XII, and che place which lies under 
the meridian, having the fame latitude with the 
the given place, is that of Periœci required. 
As tothe Antipodes, tkeir place is found by 
counting 180 degrees upon the meridian from 
the given a oo ſouth.. 
/ b 5 | : : 2 : 
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Pros. XIV. A Place being given on the Globe, 
lo find its Bearing from any other Place. 
Bring the given place to the brazen meri- 
 dian, and elevate the pole according to its lati- | 
tude; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the 
Zenith, applying the ſame ſucceſſively to thoſe 
places whoſe bearing is deſired, and the quad- 


rant will interſe& the wooden horizon at the 


ſeveral points of the compaſs, upon which 
thoſe places bear in reſpect of the given place. 


POB. XV. To find the Diſtances betaveen any 
tuo given Places upon the Globe; and to find © 
all | Places that are at the ſame Diſtance 

From any given Place. FE ER 

Lay the quadrant of altitude over the two 

given places, and the number of degrees inter- 
cepted between them being reduced into 
miles, will be the diſtance required. Or you 
may take the diſtance between the two places 
with a pair of compaſſes, and applying them 


to the equator, you'll have the degrees of diſ- 


tance as before. If you reQify the globe 
for the latitude and zenith of any place, and 
bring the ſaid place to the meridian; then 
turning the quadrant of altitude about, all 
thoſe places that are cut by the ſame point of it 
are at the ſame diſtance from the given place. 


Proz. XVI. The Day and Hour ef a Eager» 1 


Elis — Grown, to find all thoſe Places 
pon the Globe in which it will be wiſible, 
Find where the ſun is vertical at the hour 
of the eclipſe, and bring that place to the zes 
nith ; then the eclipſe will be viſible in all 
thoſe places that are under the horizon : but 
if the antipodes to the place where the ſun is 
yertical be brought into the zenith, the eclipſe 
will be ſeen in places above the horizon. — 
But obſerve, that an eclipſe of the moon being 
ſometimes of a long continuance, it may be 


ſeen in more than one hemiſphere of the earth, 


as ſhe will riſe1n ſeveral places after the eclipſe 

Note, When an eclipſe of the ſun is cen» 
tral, if you bring the place where the ſun is 
vertical, at the time wto the zenith, forme 
part of the eclipſe will be viſible in moſt places 
within the upper hemiſphere ; but by reaſon 
of the ſhort duration of ſolar eclipſes, and 
the latitude which the moon commonly has at 
ſuch times, there is no certainty in determin- 
ing by the globe where thoſe ecliples will 
be viſible; and therefore recourſe muſt be had 
to calculations. „%% nh. 

Tpheſe are fome of the. chief problems per- 
ſormable by the terreſtrial globe; but if the 
reader deſire more, he may he abundantly ſatis- 
fied by conſulting Varenins, Gordon, and 
writers, I now proceed ta 


ee prudent which if 
5 | | 


I 2 
. 


ot x he: boars” * 
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they are of no great uſe, will at leaſt be an 

agreeable amuſement. The paradoxes are 
moſtly borrowed from Gordon, and their ſolu- 
tions from Varenius, with ſome variation. 


' 
} 


„in. 


Geographical Paradores, with their Solutions, 


VVV „ 

ü Se pgs is a certain place on the globe, 
1 of a-conſiderable ſouthern latitude, that 
hath both the greateſt and leaſt degree of lon- 

5 gitude. THE oy FLOP go „„ 
This is true, not only of a certain place 
in the ſouthern latitude, but of all places ſitua- 

ted under the firſt meridian from pole to pole; 

for where the greateſt longitude ends, there the 
leaſt begins. VVV 5 0 


PAR. II. There are two Places belonging to 
| Aſia, that lie under the ſame. Meridian, and at 
no great Diflance from one another; and yet 
the reſpefive Inhabiatts, in reckoning their 
Time, differ an entzre Natural Day,  _- 
In order to ſolve this paradox, let us pre- 
miſe, That if a ſhip ſet out from any port, 
and ſteering / eaſtward, fail: quite round the 
globe; the people of the ſaid ſhip in reckon- 
ing their time will have gained one complete 
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day at their return, or count one day more 


than thoſe reſiding at the ſaid port. On the 
contrary, thoſe who fail weſtward round the 
globe, will loſe a day in their computation; 
that is, when they return to the port from 
whence they ſet out, they will be one day be 


hind the reckoning of the inhabitants of that 
place. The reaſon of this will appear, if we 


conſider that thoſe who ſail eaſtward, continu- 


ally arrive at a new meridian, to which the 


ſun comes ſooner than to that they left, and 
therefore they begin to count every day ſooner 
than the . former : ſuppoſe, for inſtance, they 


ſail fifteen degrees eaſtward, the day will Bo - 


in an hour ſooner there than in the place they 


_ failed from; if thirty degrees, two hours; and 
. ſo in that proportion, till having gone quite 


round to the place from whence they ſet out, 
they have | ans twenty-four hours in their rec- 
toning, ſo many times fifteen degrees being 


the circumference' of the earth. In like man- 
ner, thoſe who ſail fifteen degrees weſtward, 


will have the ſun in their mefidian later by a 
whole hour thanit was in the place from whence 
they ſailed ; and ſo they will loſe an hour every 
15 degrees, which comes to twenty-four hours 


in failing round the globe: hence we may 


ſolve. our paradox, by obſerving, that the 


Spaniards in the. Philippine iflands, and the 


Portugueſe at Macao on the coaſt of China, 


differ a day in their account of time, though 
they live near one another, and ſome of them 


tn] 


| n ſame meridian: the ie e 
is, that the Portugueſe came eaſtward from 


Evrope to Macao, and the Spaniards weſt, 


- ward from America to the Philippines. 


Pan, 1. eee e ee Hing auitbin 
tbe Torid Zone, in which if a certain Kind © 


/ un- Diul be duly erefted, the Shadow wwill 


2 EF back it jeveral Degrees at a certain © 
Time of ee amd that tewice every Day, 


For the Space of divers Weeks ; yet wo WAYS 


 derogating from that ee reti ning 9 4 


me Shadow upon the Dial of Ahaz, in 
Days of King Hezekiah. 


This Paradox might be ſolved by delete. 


ing the nature of concave, convex, and reffect- 


ing dials ; but as one certain kind of dial is 


mentioned we may ſuppoſe an equinoctial 
dial deſcribed on both fides of an Porzzon- 
tal plane with two gnomons, and near the tro- 
pic, when the latitude and declination are 


equal. Now before the fun comes to the ma- 


+ thematical horizon in the morning, he will 
' thine on the lower ſide of the plane, and the 


_ " Thadow of the gnomon will run weſtward; 


and preſently after ſix o'clock, as he ſhines on 


N the upper plane, the ſhadow will run eaſtward 


till "neon, and thence to fix in the evening; 
at which time the ſhadow on the A 
will begin and run eaſtward till rf. he 
is likewiſe to be conſidered, that 
6 In the 'Forid CY where the bade wh 4 


rr 
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IPR. V. There are ſome remarkable Places 
non the Globe, whoſe Senſible Horizon is com- 
monly fair and ſerene, and yet it is impoſſible to 

diſtinguiſh in it properly any one of the interme- 

diate Points of the Compaſs; nay, not ſo much 


1 1 


than the ſun's declination, and both towards | 
the ſame pole, the ſun comes twice to the ſame 
point of the compaſs both forenoon and aſter- 


noon ; and an equinoctial dial being placed ho- 


rizontally, the ſhadow of the gnomon will go 


back twice every day. _ 


Par. IV. There is 4 ces tain Iſland i the At- 


lantic Ocean, which being deſcribed by a Ship 


| | at Sea, aud bearing due Weſt of the ſeid Ship, 


at twelve Leagues Diſtance by Eftimation, the 
truęſt Courſe for hitting the ſaid Iſland is to ſail 


fix Leagues due Eaft, and juſt as many due Weſt. 


Jo ſolve this we muſt ſuppoſe that the firſt 
meridian, from whence longitude is reckoned . 

both Eaſt and Weſt, paſſes between the ſhip 
and the iſland, at the diſtance of ſix leagues from 
each; and then the ſhip failing fix leagues 
Eaſt, and fix Weſt, relates to the denomination 


of the longitude, and not to the points of the 
compaſs, for the ſhip will ſteer upon one point 


only (i. e. Weſt) all the while. 


as tae of the four Cardinal Points. | 


| This can be only under either of the poles, 
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Pan, VI. Theres u dens Wand in A+ Baltic 


Sta, 40 c. Tababttants the Badly of the Sun 
- 46 viſible an the Morning before he 4 enrol 
den bs the Berg ger, Be . for. . 
Io thoſe who are acquainted with the nature 
of refraction, there is no difficulty in this para- 
dox: nor is the phænomenon peculiar to 1 0 
certam ifland, but every where occaſioned b 
the r vapou near the horizon, which 
makes the ſun appear higher than he really is; 
thou h the nearer the pars me, greater the 


the veſſel is empty; that is, be will 2 
of it in the water, as we ſec the image 


ee ee he 6 nul 
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Pan, VII. There. is a ceriuin l- in the 
2 dom of Naples, and ſituated in a very low 

y, d yet the Sim it abb ve three tou. 
e the Trhabitents iberef at 
. nan when he ener hes e be 
ide. 5 


When the ſun rifeth & in the hgh of any 


place, be it in what country ſoever, he is the 
of cke earth's ſemidiameter more diſtant 


5 ae that place than in his meridian at noon. 
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Nom there being but an inconfiderable propor- 

tion between the depth of the loweſt valley in 
the world, and the ſemidiameter of the earth, 
which is almoſt four thouſand miles; it follows, 
that the ſun muſt be more than three thouſand 
miles nearer any place at nvan than at hisrifing, 
there being no valley ſo deep as the hundredth 
D ont nets, 


PAR. VIII. There is a remerkable Place of the 
| Earth, of a cauſiderabls Southern: Latitnde, * 
From whoſe Meridian this Sun removeth not fur 
ſeveral Days at a certain Time of the Year. 
Under the ſouth pole, or within either polar 
circle, when the ſun is in its hemiſphere, the ſun 
enlightens the meridian by ſhining conſtantly 
upon it for thirty days together. . 


Pan. IX. There is a certain Part of the Earth, 
Where the Sun and Moon, (though it be the very 
Huſtant of Time the Moon is at full) may hap- 
ben to riſe at the ſame Time, and upon the [ame | 
Point of the Compaſs. i 
Under the north pole the ſun and full moon, 
both decreaſing in ſouth declination and lati- 
rode, will fle in the eurer points as th 
fame moment; and under the north pole there 
18 no other point of the compaſs but ſouth, 
and ſo, per contra, may be under the other pole. 


Pak, X. There it @ large Plane in Alia, able 


— 
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50 contain fexty thouſand Men drawn up in Bat- 
tle- Array: but if that Number of Men auere 
 eftually drawn up there, it would be impoſſible . 
for more than one of them to Hand W 
upon the ſaid Plane. | 
Mathematicians demonſtrate, that a plane 


can touch a ſphere only in one point; and 
therefore as the earth is ſpherical, ſu uppoſe any 


number of men to ſtand upon an horizontal 


plane, that man only who ftands upon the 
point of contract, can be ſaid to ſtand up- 
right with ans to the centre of the globe. 


Pax. XI. There are three a in Places on the 
' Continent of Europe e diſtant from one 
_ another, e > gh adateral Triangle, 
and each Side confifts of a thouſand Miles; and 
et there is a fourth Place fo ſituated in reſpect 
of the other three, that a Man may travel on 
Foot from it to any of the other Places in the - 


| | Space of one natural Day, at a certain Time of © 


' the Year, and that e the hy Hurry or 
Fatigue. 


But a natural day i is {VI meant Gn 8 


X : rifing to ſun-ſetting ; ſo that if we ſuppoſe 
the places ſituated within the polar circles, 


where the ſun appears without ſetting, for {e- 
veral months together, the journey may eaſily 
be N e to the terms of as pa- 

N rado vj | 
15 a XI. 8 e IO Jan, | 
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avhich frequently alters bath its. Longitude and 
700... Ty e 
There are floating iſlands in ſeveral parts 

of the world, which therefore change their 


longitude and latitude as they are moved from 
one place to another, h 


Par. XIII. There is vaſt Country in Ethio- 
pia Superior, 70 dub Inbabitants the Body of 
the Moon always appears to be moſt enlight- 
ened, when ſhe is leaſt enlightened, and to be 
the leaft when moſt, | 
The light that falls upon any body being 
always more or leſs according to its diſtance | 
from tne luminous body, it follows, that not 
only in Ethiopia, but in all parts of the world, 
the moon appears to be moſt enlightened at the 
full, when in reality ſhe is leaſt enlightened, 
becauſe ſhe is then removed from the ſun far- 
ther than at new moon, by the diameter of her 
own orbit. „ | | 
. Many more paradoxes of this kind are to be 
— found in large treatiſes on geography, which 
thoſe who have opportunity and inclination 
may conſult; but theſe are ſome of the moſt en- 
| . ones, and J believe will be thought 
ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe.— I now. pro- 
ceed to the ſecond part of our defign, namely, 
to take a particular ſurvey of the terraqueous 
globe, and to give a * account of what is 
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moſt obſerveable with reſ pet to the hon | 
countries or their mee. i | 


| 
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GEOGRAPHY. 1 


PART. II. 


0 ontaining a e Deſeription of all the = '| 
remar able 0 ountries in 7 the WORLD. 5 


— 


CHAP. I. 
«ib 10 880 


1 OW is the wool er erally divided? : 
Q H A. It is uſually bens into four 
continents, viz. Europe, Afia, Africa, and 
America. The three firſt indeed are, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, but one Continent, and are ſome- 
times called the Eaſtern Continent with re- 
ſpect to Wir n as America is called 


| 1 
the Weſtern. The laſt is alſo called the 
New World, on account of its late diſcovery. 

Q. How is Europe bounded ? 

A. On the Eaſt by Afia, on the Weſt by 
the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, on the North 
by the Northern or Icy Sea, and on the South 
by the Mediterranean. 

"Q What is the length and breadth of Europe ? 

A. Its length from South-Weſt to North- 
Eaſt is about 3600 Engliſh miles, and ts breadth 
from North to South about 2200. 

Q. How is Europe divided? | 
A. It is divided differently by different geo- 
graphers: but I ſhall chiefly follow Mr. Gor- 

on's divifion, which ſeems to be the moſt me- 
thodical. Europe then conſiſts of eight great 
Parts, viz. 1. Scandinavia, which comprehends 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 2. Muſ- 

.COVy. 3. France. 4. Germany. 5. Poland. 
6. Spain. 7. Italy. 8. Part of Turkey. To 
| theſe we muſt add the European, Iflands, the 
chief whereof are Great Britain and Kela. 


4 1 1 ö | 


Of. Sæueden. 


Wuar are th boundaries and extent 
Q of Sweden? 5 

A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by Muſcovy, 
on the Weſt by Norway, on the North by 


Norwegian Lapland, and on the South by |. 


the Baltic Sea. Its length almoſt 90⁰ miles, and 
its breadth about 800. 

Q. How is Sweden divided? 7 
A. Into four large parts, viz. Sweden Pro- 
per, Gothland, Swediſh Lapland, and Finland; 


and theſe are ſubdivided into many leſſer pro- 


vinces. Ingria and Livonia, which were for 
merly Swediſh provinces, having been con- 


5 quered by the Muſcovites, are ſtill in their 


poſſeſſion. We ſhall mention the principal 
iſlands belonging to Sweden, when we come 
to ſpeak of the European Iſlands in general. 
Q. Which are the chief cities or towns of 
Sweden? 
A. In Sweden Poway: are Stockholm, the 
capital of the whole kingdom, and a celebrafed 
mart; Upfal, a very ancient city, where the 
28 of Sweden are aaa crowned ; Nico- 


l 
ing, Orebro, Aroſen, Geval, Hedemore, and 
| Hadtwickwalt.—In Gothland are Carolſtadt, 
; Daleburg, Gottenburg, Norkoping, Calmar, 
3 Helmftadt, Chriſtianſtadt, Careleſcrown, and 
Lunden.—In Lapland are 'Tornea, Kimi, 
Lula, Pitha, and Una.—In Finland are Abo, 
| Kexholm, Borgo, 'Tavaſtus, and Cajaneburg. 
\ FF. Q. What farther account have you to give 
of Sweden? N 5 „ 
A. I ſhall give you an account of this 
country (and ſo of all others that are remarka- 
ble) under the following articles, viz. Its air, 
ſoil, commodities, and rarities; and the cha- 
Y. rater, government, and religion of its inhabi- 
Fr EO „ 1 
AIR. ] The air of Sweden is for the moſt 
part very cold, and many of the mountains 
are continually covered with ſnow; however, 
it is pure and wholeſome except near great 
lakes and marſhes. Ihe winter continues 
ſeven or eight months, and in ſome parts 
nine; but the ſummer comes on ſo ſuddenly 
that the vallies are all green in a few days 
after the ſnow is melted. „ 
So1L.] The foil of Sweden in general is ra- 
SY ther barren than fertile, the country being full 
1 of mountains, rocks, woods, lakes, &c. 
| However, though they have no great plenty of 
corn, they have good paſturage, and their 
lakes and rivers are well ſtored with fiſh. 
They have alſo abundance of veniſon. 
Connor Es. W many 
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mines of iron and copper, vaſt quantities of which 
are exported to England. The Swedes alſo ex- 
port pitch, tar, maſts, deals, wooden-ware, 
e EN hides, buck-ſkins, furs, tallow and 
honey. Rs | Non has KEE] f ; 
 RariTr1Es.] Near Gottenburg is a ſur- 
priſing cataract, where a conſiderable river, 
after a long courſe, falls down a precipice 
into a deep pit, with great noiſe and violence, 
and ſuch is the height of the precipice, and 
the depth of the hole, which receives the water, 
that large maſts or other pieces of timber, which 
the natives bring down the river, being hurried | 
impetuouſly from the top of the precipice, fre- 
quently dive ſo far under-water, as to be half 
an hour or longer before they riſe up again to 
the ſurface. This deep hole has been often 
ſounded with a line of many hundred fa- 
thoms, but no bottom could ever be found. 
It is ſaid there is a ſlimy lake in the ſouthern 
part of Gothland, of ſuch a quality as to ſinge 
whatever is put into it. F 
| CHARACTER, ] The Swedes are grave and 
reſerved, ſelf- opiniated, jealous, and diſtruſt- 
ful: they have little inclination to, mechanic 
trades, and are but indifferently qualified for ma- 
nufactures which require induſtry and inge- 
nuity: their gentry are very hoſpitable, affa- 
ble and civil to ſtrangers, and many of them 


are conſiderable proficients in the arts and ſci- 


| ences: as to their perſons, they are of a good 5 
ſtature and robuſt conſtitution, capable of en- 


£4 


. . 
curing the fat ves of a military life, to- 
which their nobility are much inclined. Their 
women are generally fair, well-ſhaped and 

witty: the Swedes ſpeak a dialect of the Teu- 

- tonic or German language. 

GoveRnMENT.] This kingdom was for- 
merly elective, but became hereditary under 
Guſtavus I. in the ſixteenth century, and con- 
tinued ſo till after the death of the late 
Charles XII. when the government was ſettled 
on the ancient footing. The king and ſenate 
make the legiſlative power. | 
Re LIG10OR. ] The reformation was begun 
in Sweden in the reign of the above- men- 
tioned Guſtavus, ſince which time Luther- 
aniſm has been the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
kingdom; nor is there a toleration for Chriſti- 
ans of any other denomination. 
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Q. T TOW is Denmark bounded! 9 0 
1 4 A. On the Eaſt by part of the Baltic 


Sea, on the Weſt by the German Ocean, on 


the North by the ſea called the Categate, and 
on the South by the Duchy of Holſtein, part 
of which belongs to the crown of Denmark. 

Q. How is this kingdom divided? 

A. Into a large Peninſula called Jutland, 
the Iſlands of Zealand and Funen, and ſe- 
veral others of leſs note. Jutland (which is 
about 200 miles long, and So. or 100 broad 
in ſome places) is divided into North and 


South. The North part, which is much the 


largeſt, belongs wholly to Denmark; but the 
South part, or the Duchy of Sleſwick, belongs 
partly to the king of Denmark, and partly to 
the duke of Hol{tein-Gottorp. _ 
Q. Which are the chief places in Den- 
mark? 1 | | 
A. In the Iſland of Zealand or Sealand is 
Copenhagen, a large and well fortified city, 
the capital of the whole kingdom;. alſo Roſ- 
child, Soora, Elſineur, and the caſtle of Cro- 
nenburg, which laſt commands the Sound, a 


4 43 J 


famous Streight that joins the German ocean 


with the Baltic. At Cronenburg it is not a 
league over; and here the ſhips of other na- 


tions are obliged to pay a toll to the king of 


Denmark for paſſing through it. This Streight 
ſeparates this Iſland from Sweden. —In Funen, 
or Fyonio, is the city of Odenſee, which has 


| ſometimes been the reſidence of the kings of 


* 


Denmark; its other towns are of no great 


note. The narrow ſea which ſeparates this 
Iſland from Zealand is called the Greater Belt, 
and that which parts it from Jutland the Leſ- 


ſer Belt. — The principal towns of North Jut- 
land are Wiborg, Alborg, Rypen, and Arbus; 


thoſe of South Jutland are Sleſwick, Got- 


torp, Haderſleben, Flenſborg, Appenrade, 


Tonderen, Huſum, and Tonningen. 

Of what kind is the air, ſoil, &c. of 

Denmark „„ 
AI R.] The air of Denmark is cold and 


healthful, except in ſome places which are ſitu- 


ated very low, and troubled with frequent fogs. 
Their ſeaſons, as in Sweden, may be ſaid to be 
only ſummer and winter, for they have ſcarce 
any medium between cold and heat, as we 
have in ſpring and autumn. he 

. Sorr.] Mott: parts of Denmark are very 
fruitful, producing plenty of corn and vegeta- 
bles. There is alſo ſuch good paſturage, eſpe- 
cially in Jutland, that the count:y abounds in 


_ cattle, vaſt numbers of which are annually ſent 
% ey I 599 


Conor I ES. ] The chief commodities of 
this country are fiſh, hides, tallow, timber, all 
ſorts of rigging for ſhips, &c. Black cattle, 
are alſo ſent lean from Jutland to Holland, 
where they are ſoon fattened, and yield the 
Dutch a conſiderable profit. Horſes are like- 

wiſe ſent abroad from jutland. | _ 

RARITIESs.] Near Sleſwick are the remains 
of a famous wall and trench made above goo 
years ago, to prevent the incurſions of the 
Saxons.—In the year 1639, a girl walking 


from one town to another in the Duchy of 


Sleſwick happened to ſtumble againſt ſomething | 
that ſtuck up a little above the ground, which = 
upon digging it up, proved to be a veſlel of 
fine gold in the ſhape of a horn, embelliſhed 
on the outſide with many hieroglyphical fi- 
gures. This veſſel (weighing about a hundred 
ounces) is preſerved to this day in the Royal 
Muſzum at Copenhagen, which is filled with 
a valuable collection of curioſities, too many 
os here. enumerated... «ĩ« ooo fe 
_ Cryaracttr.| The Danes were for- 
merly a braye and warlike people, but are 
at preſent much degenerated in that reſpect, 
from the character of their anceſtors. How- 


ever, they are frugal and laborious, though + + 


they have little encouragement to be ſo under 
a ſevere and arbitrary government. The nobi- 
lity and gentry. are ſaid to be proud, and 
have the character of being addicted to exceſ- 
five drinking. The men are for the moſt 


„ 


| 10 8 tall and ſtrong, and the women hand- 
| ſome. — The Dariſh tongue is a dialect of the 
Teutonic, ſomewhat different from that of 
Sweden. Learning is now encouraged in 
Denmark, and the liberal arts and ſciences 
flouriſh there. „ | 
GoveRnMENnT.] The crown of Denmark 
is hereditary, and the king is an abſolute mo- - 
narch, having the power of explaining, repeal- 
ing, and changing the laws at his pleaſure. 
RELIGION. ] Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed, 
religion in Denmark, but other religions are 
tolerated. | e 


.— — 


' SECT. III. 
Of Norway. 
Q ; OW is Norway bounded, and what 


is its extent? | : 0 
A. It is bounded on the North and Weſt 
by the ocean, on the South by the Categate, 
and on the Eaſt by Sweden, from which it is 
ſeparated by a long range of high mountains, 
called the Dofrine hills. Its length (including 
Norwegian Lapland) is about 1000 miles, 
and its breadth in ſome places 180, but in 
others not ſo much. e 
r 78 int aft! 
A. Into fix governments, viz. thoſe of 


TX. 


OIL. 
Bergen, Drontheim, Aggerhus, Bahus, Sta- 


vanger, and Wardhus. But the province of 
Bahus belongs to the Swedes, who have main- 


\ 


tained it ever ſince the year 1660. 5 
QQ. Which are the chief towns of Norway? 


A. The capital of the Whole kingdom is 


Bergen. Drontheim is a trading town, with 4 
good harbour. The government of Aggerhus 
is ſo called from a caſtle of the ſame name, 
which is near its chief city Anſlo, otherwiſe 
called Chriſtiana. Bahus is a ſtrong for- 


treſs. Stavanger is a fine trading city. As 


to the government of Wardhus, it takes its 
name from an old caſtle on an ifland in the 


North Sea, and comprehends Finmark and 
Lapland; but has no town of note. 


_ © Q. Of what kind is the air, ſoil, &c. of Nor- 


9 


Ark. The air of this country, eſpecially 


towards the north, is ſo extremely cold that it 


is thinly inhabited, but the Toathern part is 


well peopled. 7” ; 
SoiL.] The ſoil in general is very barren, 
and produces ſo little corn, that the common 


ople eat dried fiſh inſtead of bread; and 


| ſometimes they are forced to feed their horſes 


with ſtock-fiſh for want of graſs or hay. In 


ſhort, the country is overſpread with vaſt. 


woods, and encumbered with rocks and moun- 


tains, which are almoſt continually covered 


with ſnow. - 8 


- CoumopiTits.] The chief of theſe are 


To 


„ (49-1 
Roek-fiſh, oil, furs, pitch, tar, maſts, cables, 
timber, dea!-boards, &c. for which they take 


little ready money, but barter them for corn, 


wine, brandy, beer, and other neceſſaries. 

_ RarirTies.] On the coaſt of Norway is a 
dreadful whirlpool, commonly called Mael- 
ſtrom, and by mariners the Naval of the Sea, 
of which ſtrange things are related; as that 
the heavieſt bodies thrown into it during the 


ebb of the tide cannot ſink, but are toſſed up 


by the waves with incredible violence; and 
that the fiſhermen, watching this opportunity, 


take abundance of fiſh that are forced up to 


the ſurface of the water. Near Drontheim is 


a lake which is never frozen, notwithſtanding ., | 


the intenſe cold of that climate. 
CRHARACTER.] The Norwegians are ſtrong, 


hardy, laborious, juſt in their dealings, and civil 


to ſtrangers: As for the Laplanders they are 
an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people, but very 
honeſt and harmleſs, and free from moſt of the 
vices of policer nations. They live in tents or 


_ huts, and employ themſelves chiefly in fiſn- 


ing and hunting. They are ſaid to be very 
expert in the uſe of the bow, inſomuch that 


they will, ſhoot an. arrow into a mark not - 


bigger than a farthing, if they are juſt near 


enough to ſee it. Their rein deer they look 


upon as-their greateſt riches, and indeed they 
are very uſeful creatures; for they draw the na- 


tives in ſledges over the ſnow with ſurpriſing 
ſwiftneſs, give them milk to drink, fleſh to 


be * 
err no ů ů ů ů ů —ä4ĩ 
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1 „ 


eat, and ſkins for cloathin g. —The language 


of Norway i is a diale& of the Teutonic, . 


fering little from that of Denmark. 


GovERNMENT.] Norway was formerly 


an independent kingdom, but is now incor- 


porated with Denmark, and 1s governed by a 
vicerey ſent” from thence, who Wually' reſides 


0 7 The > eſtabliſhed renn tn 
Norway is the ſame as in Denmark; but the 


i Laplanders are generally Pagans, or at leaft 


have very confuſed notions of the Chriſtian 
doctrines. However, though they are deficient 


in this reſpect, the are remarkable Tor the 
Oy of their l e N 
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| SECT. vu. 1 705 
vo Muſeo, , or dal. 


W. 


of Muſcovy; 


M. M e e by d nr. 


thern ocean; on the ſouth by Little Tartary, 


Circaſſia, and the Caſpian ſea; on the Eaſt by 
TLartary in Aſia; and on the weſt by Sweden 
and Poland. It is about 28 1 N 


pan” about 1100 in breadth. 
. How is it divided? 


A _ may be divided i into four great parts, 5 5 


HAT are the boundaries and extent | 


4 


- on} 
viz. Weſt Muſcovy, Eaſt Muſcovy, Muſ- 


covian Tartary, and Muſcovian Lapland. 
Q. How are theſe parts ſubdivided, and which 


are the chief cities ? To 
A. Weſt Muſcovy contains the following 
provinces,. viz. 1. The Dachy of Moſcow, 
wherein is Moſcow, the capital of the whole 
empire, a large and populous city, with a fine 
of -aftle and palace; but the houſes being moſtly 
built of wood, it is ſabje& to frequent fires. 

' 2. The ſeveral Duchies of Rezan, Worotin, 
Wolodimer, Suſdal, Rofthow,  Biele-Jezora, 
Wologda, Tweer, Smolenſko, Pleſcow, Reſ- 
cow, and Bielſæi; the chief towns of which 


provinces; bear the ſame names. 3. Ingra, for- 
merly a province of Sweden, the capital of 


which is Peterſburg, a new and flouriſhing eity, 
having a great trade, and being moſtly the re- 
fidence of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 4. Livonia, a 
province likewiſe taken from the Swedes, the 
capital whereof is Riga, a trading city, with a 

good harbour, and well fortified. Its other 


' towns of note are Revel and Narva, both places 
of trade and ſtrength ; to which we may add 


Dorpt and Pernaw. 5. The territory of Great 
Novogrod, or Novogrod-Weliki. 6. The ter- 


'ritory of Jeroflaw, with a capital of the fame 


name, which is a large city. 7. Dwina, whoſe 


capital is Archangel, which ſtands on the river 


Dwina, near its fall into the White Sea, ahd 


js ſtill a place of great trade, though much of 


it has been removed to Peterſburg. 8. Kir- 
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gapol, with a town of the ſamename. 9. Czar- 
nichow, which borders on Poland. 10. Se- 
veria, its capital No vogrod Sewierſki. 11. The 
territory of Mordua near the river Don. 12. 
The Ruſſian Ukraine, in which the Ruſſians 
have Kiow. and ſeveral other t towns „the reſt 
Rar to Poland. 

u 


leo vy is divided into nine Provinces, 


Vviz. Obdora, Petzora, Juhorſki, Condinſki or 
Condori, Permia or Permſki, Wiatka or 
Wiadſki, Ouſtiough, Nifi-Novogrod, and the 


Cxatemif; in which there are few cities or 


towns of note. 


Muſcovian Tartary contains the ae 


of Aſtracan, Cafan, and Bulgar, whoſe capi- 
tals bear the ſame names; and that of Siberia, 
'a wild country whither the Ruſſians frequently 
baniſh their State-criminals, the chief city, 
whereof is Tobolſki,—Here we may mention 
the country of the Samoiedes, about the mouth 
of the river Oby, with which we are very 
little acquainted. 


Muſcovian Lapland 18 7160 into three 


. os the chief towns rams 871 are Kola, 
5 andalax, and Warſiga. 


What account © do you give of the air, . 


5 foil, Wc. of: Muſcovy? 


Alx. ] As Muſcovy is Gf a va vxtbns} : 

the air of it muſt be very different. Towards 
the North it is extremely cold, but in the 
fouthern provinces it is more temperate; and 


travellers 25 that i in ſome oa wee N 


4m J 


| though the ſummer is ſhort; the ſcorching heats 
are then as troubleſome as the ſevere cold in 


winter. 25 


Soi r.] The foil of Muſcovy, as well as the 
air, differs according to the different ſituation 


of its parts. In the northern provinces it is 


_ - barren, nor is there warmth. enough to bring 


the fruits of the earth to perfection; but in the 


middle of the country, and thoſe parts towards 
Poland, the foil is fertile, and produces abun- 
dance of corn. In general Muſcovy is a flat 
country, and full of marſhes, foreſts, lakes, and 


rivers. Its chief lakes are Ladoga and Onega; 


and 1ts principal rivers the Oby, Wolga, Nie- 


* 


per, Don, and Dwina. 8 
CouuopfrIES.] Theſe are furs, Ruſſia 


leather, linen cloth, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 


brimſtone, pot-aſh, iron, Wax, honey, tal- 


RARITIES.] Amongſt the curiofities of 


Muſcovy, we are told of a ſtrange ſort of melon 


found in ſome of its ſouthern provinces, 
which reſembles a lamb in figure, and is co- 
vered with a woolly ſubſtance. The ſkin of 


this being dreſſed as tanners do the fleſhy fide 
of the lamb-ſkins, without taking off the wool, 


is extremely like the ſkin of a real lamb, inſo- 
much that the Muſcovites ſometimes line their 

veſts with it inſtead of furs, Ko TI OR 
CnARAC TEA. ] Till the time of the late 
_ Czar Peter I. the Muſcovites were a rude 


and barbarous nation but that great prince | 
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(who himſelf, at the end of the laſt century, 
viſited England, Holland, and Germany, in 
order to be acquainted with their laws and 
euſtoms, and improve himſelf in the moſt uſeful 
arts and ſciences) encouraged his ſubjects to ap- 
ply themſelves to all kinds of learning, parti- 
cularly the Mathematics, ſet up printing - 
houſes and ſchools in his dominions, and took 
ſuch other methods to baniſh the reigning igno- 
rance of his people, that the Muſcovites ſeem 
already to vie with the politeſt nations of Eu- 
rope. Exceſſive drinking is a prevailing vice 
amongſt them; and they are ſaid to be proud, 
ſelfiſnh, and over. reaching. They are of a good 
ſtature, and generally bleſſed with a healthful 


and vigorous conſtitution.— The Muſcovites 


ſpeak a dialect of the Sclavonian, or language 


ol the Sclavi, an ancient people of Scythia. 


GovERNMENT. ] Muſcovy is an hereditary _ 
and abſolute monarchy, the rs and fortunes 
of the ſubjects being wholly - at the difpoſal 
of the ſovereign. An emperor of Muſcovy is 
- uſually called the Czar, an empreſs the 
RELIGION. ] The eſtabliſhed religion in 
Muſcovy is that of the Greek church, but the 


_ preſent government tolerates all denominations 
of Chriſtians. "They uſe a great many cere- 


monies in their worſhip, and ſcarce undertake 


any thing of moment without ſigning them- 
' ſelves with the ſign of the croſs. - They give 


tte euchariſt ta children, confeſs to the prieſts, 


oh 
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pray for the dead, make 8 ions, ba 
mages, &c. They have a numerous clergy, 
d Aver monaſteries of friars and nuns. 


; - ; 


i sr. v. 
Br F rance. 


Q. I OW is France bounded, _ what 

141 15 its extent? 

A. It is bounded on the north by the Bri- 
'tiſh Channel, and the Netherlands; on the 
ſouth by Spain and the Mediterranean; on 
the eaſt by Germany, Swiſſerland, Savoy, and 
Italy; and on the weſt by the Atlantic Oce- 
an. Ihe length of France is near 000 miles, 
and its breadth about 480. 

Q. How is it divided? | 

„ rance, with its conqueſts, is at t pre- 
ſent divided into more than thirty ee 
governments or intendancies; but moſt geo- 

raphers divide it into twelve provinces, Viz, | 
Hour 7 in the northern part of the kingdom, four 
in the middle, and four in the ſouthern part. 
The northern provinces are, The Iſle of France, 
Picardy, Normandy, and Champagne. 

The middle provinces are, rae Or- 
leanois, Bourgogne and Lyonnois. The ſouth- 
ern, a * Gaſcoign, Languedoc, Dau- 


, P a 'N 
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phinẽ and Provence. —Beſides theſe the French 
are now poſſefled of Rouſſillon in Spain; 
Franche Compte, Lorrain, and Alſace on the , 
fide of Germany; and the whole province of 
_ Artois, with great part of Flanders, Hain- 
ault, and Luxemburgh in the Netherlands. 
Q. Which are the chief cities and towns 
of France? „5 | 
A. In the Iſle of France is Paris, a very 


5 large, beautiful, rich, and populous city, the. 


capital of the whole kingdom. Its other 


places of note are Meaux, Soiſſons, Noyon, 


 Laox, Beauvais, Senlis, Pontois, and Melun; 
befides the royal ſeats of Verſailles, Marli, 
St. Germain, and Fontainbleau.——The capi- 
tal of Picardy is Amiens. Its other towns 
are Abbeville, where there is a 9 5 Wollen 


manufactory; Boulogne, a fortified ſeaport; 


and Calais, a very ſtrong town with an excel- 
lent harbour. In Upper Normandy is Rouen, 
the capital, a large trading city; and Havre 


de Grace and Dieppe, two noted ſeaports. 


The chief city of lower Normandy is Caen; 
the reft are Alengon, Coutance, Avranches, 
Kc. In Champagne the two principal cities 


1 


are Rheimes and Troyes. - Fo ne 
© In Britagne, or Britany, (as we call it) is 


Rennes, the capital of the province; Nantes, 


from whence comes the beſt brandy; St. 


Malo, a conſiderable fort and harbour; and 


L Breſt, a well fortified ſeaport, the beſt that 


France has upon the ocean; with ſeveral 
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bother cities. —The-. principal cities of the 
Orleanois' are Orleans, Poitiers, Chartres, 
Angers, Vemdome, Tours, Bourges, Nevers, 
and Angouleſme. Blois is a pleaſant town: 
Rochelle is a noted ſeaport: Bourgogne (or Bur- 
gundy) is divided into two parts, one called 
the Duchy of Burgundy, the other the County 
of Burgundy, or the Franche Compte. This 
laſt is alſo called the Upper Burgundy, and the 
Duchy the Lower. 'The chief places in the 


Duchy are Dijon, Auxere, Semur, Autun, 


Chalons upon the Saone, Maſcon, and Cha- 
rolles. Thoſe of the Compte are Beſangon, 
Dole, Grai, Veſocul, and Sablins. The ca- 
pital of the Lyonnois is Lyons, a large, rich, 
and trading city. Its other towns are not 
wry e EIT ETD 3 
In Guienne (the ſouthern part of which pro- 
vince is called Gaſcoigne, or Gaſcony) is 
Bourdeaux, the Capital, a city of great trade; 
_ alfo Saintes, Perigueux, Limoges, Rhodes, 
Cahors, Agen, and ſeveral others. In Gaſ- 
cony are Aux, Ayre, Pau, Dax, and Bayone, 


5 = ſtrong ſeaport, and a place of great trade,— _ 
The capital of Languedoc is Toulouſe, a large 


and ancient city. Its other cities of note are 
Niſmes, Narbonne, Beziers, and Montpellier, 
which laſt is famous for its good air, good phy- 
He, and ſkilful phyſicians. To theſe we may 
add the town of Beaucaire, remarkable for its 


annual fairs, frequented by merchants from 


all parts of Europe, — The chief cities in Dau- 


phioe are Grenoble, Embrun, Vienne, and Va- 
lence. From this province the eldeſt prince 


of France takes the title of Dauphin. — The 


principal places of Provence are Aix, its capital, 


and Arles, both large and ancient cities; Mar- 


ſeilles, a great trading city, with an excel- 


lent harbour, well fortified, and the uſual fla- 


tion of the French king's gallies; Toulon, 


another ſeaport of great ſtrength, where they 


_ uſually fit out their largeſt ſhips of war, and 


keep vaſt magazines of military ſtores. Its 


other ports are Frojus and Antibes, both well 
fortified. In Provence are included the-prin.. 
cipality of Orange, with a capital of the ſame 


name, now ſubject to France; and the county 


of Vanaiſſin, wherein is Avignon, a hand- 


ſiome city, which with its territory belongs to 
| the pope, and is governed by one of his 


legates. 1 9 8 3535 
As for Lorrain (including the Duchy of 
Bar) its principal cities are Nanci, Bar- le- 


duc; Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The Capi- 


tal of Alſace is Straſbourg, a very ſtrong 
_city.—The chief towns of the French Nether- 


lands will be mentioned when we treat of 


Germany. | 


Q. What have you to ſay. of the air, ſoil, 


An.] A. The air of France in general is 
temperate, pleaſant, and wholeſome. 


Sor v.] The ſoil is very fruitful, producing 
erery thing neceſſary for the uſe of man, eſpe- 
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cially corn and fruits. The country is well 
Watered with rivers, the chief whereof are the 


Rhone, the Garonne, the Seine, and the Loire. 


Con Mop TI ES. ] The chief commodities of 
France are wine, brandy, ſalt, ſilks of various 
kinds, linen and woollen goods, hemp, canvas, 
paper, ſoap, almonds, olives, cc. 

RARITI ES. ] In France we meet with feveral 
remains of triumphal arches, amphitheatres, 


heathen temples, aqueducts, and other Roman 
. antiquities. There are ſome ancient columns 


and pyramids near Autun in Burgundy: and 
a Roman obeliſk of oriental granate at Arles 


in Provence, all of one entire ſtone, though it 


is above fifty feet high, and ſeven feet in dia- 


meter at the baſe. Among the antique curioſi- 


ties may be reckoned a large buckler of maſly 
ſilver, weighing about twenty pounds, taken 
out of the Rhone near Avignon in 1665; 
which appears, by the figures it is charged with, 
to be neat two thouſand years old. — There is 
a fountain near Grenoble which boils up in large 
bubbles, and ſeems to be covered with flames, 


and yet is never hot. —In Guienne are ſeveral 


mountains that burn when 1t rains. In Dau- 
phine there is a great cave, from whence a violent 
wind proceeds; and another ſubterraneous paſſage 
in Britany through which flows a vaſt torrent 
or RE 5-5. 1 88 

Cn aARACTER.] The French have a genius 


it to undertake any thing, either in learning, 
commerce, or war. They are lovers of the 


alta 


ſciences, and are generally bleſſed with a clear 
conception and ready expreſſion. They are 
active, ſprightly, talkative, civil to ſtrangers, 
pleaſing in diſcourſe, and of a winnin 
deportment; but they are too much ad- 
dicted to flattery, and diſſi mulation.ä— The 
French tongue is a dialedt of the Latin, 
with a mixture of ſome ancient Gallic and 
German words. It has been much refined of 
LD late years, and is uſed in moſt of the courts of 
 GovERNMENT.}] The crown of France was 
| hereditary, but females were excluded. The 
king was abſolute, the parliament had loſt their 
ancient privileges, by which the power of their 
„ IE was are nes but at this time 
Ti 1792, the ſtruggle of the le againſt mo- 
„ ks. 0 e ae what ſ * of go- 
NN Wil prevail. KK ⁰ fs 7 ey 
_- - REeLicion. | The eſtabliſhed religion in 
France is that of the church of Rome; but pro- 
Kants, &c. have lately been tolerated, 
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Q „ Hon, is Germany bounded, and what 
1s 1ts extent? | 
A. Germany (taken in the largeſt ſenſe) 
is bounded on the North by 1 and the 
Baltic Sea; on the ſouth by the Alps, which 
divide it from Italy; on the Eaſt by Poland and , 
Hungary; and on the Weſt by France, and the 
German Ocean. It is about 800 miles in 
len th, and near 600 in breadth. # 
. How i is it divided? | 
"© Into ten general parts called 8 'S 
viz, thoſe of Belgium, Weſtphalia, Lower 
| Saxony, Upper Saxony, Lower Rhine, Upper 
7 hine, Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, and Auf- 
ttria: but (ſtrictly ſpeaking) Germany at pre- 
ſent is divided only into nine circles, that of 
Belgium N moſtly independent of the rat 


pare. 


* 
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What countries do theſe circles com- 
prehend, and which are their chief cities? 
11 1 ſhall * with, 5 
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15 The Circle BERLOIun. 
This comprehends the ſeventeen provincen 
of the Netherlands, ſeven whereof are united 
into a powerful and independent republic, viz. 
thoſe of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelder- 
land, Overvyſſel, Frieſland, and Groeningen, 
which frequently go under the name of Hol- 
land. The other ten provinces are Flanders, 
Brabant, Artois, Hainault, Namur, the Duchy 
of Luxemburg, that of Limburg, the biſhop- 
rick of Liege, the Marquiſate of the Empire, 
and the lordſhip of Mechlin or Malines. Part 
of theſe provinces belongs to the Dutch, part 
to the French, and part to the Houſe of Auitria 
or the German Empire; and all together are 
ſometimes improperly called Flanders. 
The capital of Holland, (properly ſo called) 
and in ſome ſenſe of all the United Provinces, 
is AMSTERDAM, a city of vaſt trade and 
riches. Its other places of note are Harlem, 
Rotterdam, Leyden, Delft, Dort, the Brille, 
and the Hague. — The chief city of Zealand 
is Middleburg, and Fluſhing is a place of im- 
portance.—The province of Utrecht has a 
capital of the ſame name, a large and hand-. 
ſome city. The chief places of Guelderland 
are. Nimeguen and Zutphen.—The Capital 
of OGvervyſſel is Deventer.—That of Frieſ- 
land is Leewaerden, a rich and well fortified 
city. And Groeningen has a capital of the 


1 ha N N 5 55 1 63 ] | 
In that part of Flanders poſſeſſed by the 
Dutch, the chief towns are Hulſt, Sluys, and 


Ardenburg.. 'The capital of the Imperial 


Flanders. is Ghent, a very large city; the 


other places of note are Bruges, Ypres, Tour- 


nay, Menin, Courtray, Oudenard; Dender- 


mond, and the ports of Oſtend and Nieu- . 
port; the capital of French Flanders is Liſle, 


a very ſtrong and beautiful city; next to which 
is Dovay. And to theſe muſt be added the im- 
Dortant fortreſs and harbour of Dunkirk. — 

he capital of Brabant (and of all the Auſtrian 


Netherlands) is Bruſſels, a pleaſant and popu- 
lous city, the reſidence of the regent of theſe 


provinces; Louvain is another famous city and 


univerſity.—In Dutch Brabant are the ſtrong 
towns of Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, Boifledue, 
Maeſtricht, and ſeveral others. — The Capital ot 


Artois, which belongs to the French, is Arras; 


and its other towns of note are St. Omer, Aire, 


and Bethune.— The chief cities in French 
Hainault, are Cambray and Valencennies. In 


that part which belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, -_ 


there are few noted places beſides Mons, a 


well fortified city.—The province of Namur 


has a. capital of the ſame name, one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities in the Netherlands.—Luxem- 
burg, the capital of the Duchy, is alſo a place 
of great ſtrength. In this province the French 


have Thionville, Montmedy, and ſome other 
towns. — The Capital of the Duchy of Lim- 


burg bears the n and is remarkable 
1 : N ; 2 + : l 8 
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for being ſituated on a ſteep rock. The Dutch 
have ſome towns in this province. —The bi- 
| ſthoprick of Liege, (which is one of the ten 
provinces of the Netherlands though in- 
cluded in the circle of Weſtphalia) has likewiſe. 
its capital of the ſame name, a large, populous, _ 
and wealthy city. In this biſhoprick is Spa, 
celebrated for its mineral waters.—The Mar- 
qꝗuiſate of the empire is in the Auſtrian Brabant, 
though reckoned as a ſeparate province. Its ca- 
pital is Antwerp, a ſtrong and beautiful city, 
and formerly a place of vaſt trade, till it was 
dran from thence to Amſterdam — The Lord- 
ſhip of Mechiin or Malines, is alſo in Brabant, 
though it makes the tenth province. Its ca- 
SF + pital is Mechlin, which (as well as Bruſſels, 
| _ Louvain. Mons, Namur, and Antwerp) is now 
in the hands of the Auftrians. en 


II. The Circle of WasTPHALIA. * 
We have already taken notice of the biſho 
rick of Liege, which is uſually included in this 
circle. Add to this the biſhoprick of Munſter, 
Ofnabrug, and Paderborn, whoſe capitals bear 
the ſame names; the firſt whereof is ſome- 
times reckoned the chief city of the whole cir- 
cle of Weſtphalia.—This circle alſo contains 
the Duchies of Berg and Juliers, belonging 
to the elector Palatine, whoſe uſual reſidence 
is Duſſeldorp; the Duchies of Cleves, Meurs, 
and Minden belonging to the king of Pruflia; 
and the Duchy of Eaſt-Frieſland, which has 


161 


Aurick, the chief town Embden not acknow- 


ledging his ſovereignty. There are many 


counties in this circle, whereof thoſe of Oden- 


burg and Delmenharſt belong to the crown of 
Denmark, and thoſe of Ravenſburg, Lingen, 


and: Marck to the king of Pruſſia.— Nor ought 


we to forget the free imperial city of Aix-la- 


Chapelle, formerly the reſidence of Charles the 
Great, and famous on account of its baths. 


III. The Circle of LowWER Saxony. 
One of the chief diviſions of this circle 
is the Duchy of Holſtein, poſſeſſed partly 
by the duke, and partly ſubje&t to Denmark. 
Its principal towns are Keil, belonging to the 
duke; and Renſburg, belonging to 5 
niſh majeſty. The other duchies are thoſe 


of Bremen and Verden, formerly belonging to 
the crown of Sweden, now to the king of 


Great Britain. The Duchy of Mecklenburgh, 


which has ſeveral good towns; but Mechlen- 
burg, formerly a very large city, is now an 


inconfiderable place. The Duchy of Saxe- 


Ds Lauenburg, which belongs to the houſe of 


Hanover. That of \ 
| capital of the ſame name, belonging to the 
king of Pruſſia. The Duchy of Halberftade 
which hkewiſe belongs to his Pruſſian majeſty, 


its chief city bearing the ſame name. The, 


Duchies of Brunſwick; Lunenburgh and Wolf 


| : enbuttle, ſo denominated from 1 Principal mY 
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A prince of its own, who uſually reſides at 
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Magdeburgh, with a large + 
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_ cities; and 1 laſtly, the biſhoprick of Hide- 
ſheim.— The duke of Brunſwick (his Britan- 


. nic majeſty) is one of the electors of the em- 


away, and few towns retain any thing more 


pire; and in this Duchy of Hanover, his uſual 
reſidence when he viſits his electorate. The 
free imperial cities in this circle are Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, and Bremen, all places of great 
trade, and three of the remaining Hanſe towns. 
This name was given to a great number of trad- 
ing cities, formerly united in a ſtrict league, 
under laws and regulations of their own ap- 
pointing, for the better carrying on of com- 
merce, and their mutual ſafety and aſſiſtance. 


So powerful was the confederacy of the Hanſe 


at one time, that they kept the northern 

princes in awe; and particularly in the year 
1428 they equipped a numerous fleet, on board 
of which they had 1 2000 regular troops be- 


a ſides ſeamen, and made war againſt Eric, king 
of Denmark. But their power is now 9 


than the name of this celebrated aſſociation. 


git IV. The Circle of Ueyer SAXON Y.. Fi 
This circle may be divided into tix, prin - 
cipal parts, viz. 1. The Duchy of Saxony, 
properly ſo called, the capital whereof is Wit: 
tenburg, famous for Luther's' firſt preaching 
there againſt the pope's indulgences. 2. Thu- 
ringia, the capital of which is Erfurt, ſubject 
cdo the elector of Mentz. This diviſion alſo 
_ _ Fcomprehends ſeveral principalities belonging | 


1 
4 
0 0 


to the king of Pruſſia, an 


to different branches of the houſe' of Saxony, 


and Eyſenach, ſo denominated from their chief 
cities. To theſe add the counties of Schwartz- 
burg, Mansfeld, and ſome others, with the 


imperial cities of Mulhauſen and Northauſen. 
3- The marquiſate of Mifnia, wherein is 
Dreſden, a large city, the uſual reſidence of 


the elector of Saxony. There are ſeveral 
other conſiderable cities in Miſnia, particularly 
Leipſick, a place of great trade. 4. The elec- 


torate of Brandenburg, the chief city whereof 
is Berlin, the reſidence of the elector, who 1 


note are Brandenburg, and Frankfort upon 
the Oder. 5, Pomerania, ak of which belongs 
part to the crown of 
Sweden. The chief places of the former are 
Stettin and Cammin; of the latter, Stralſund, 
and Wolgaſt, 6. The principality of Anhalt, 


* o 


the chief towns whereof are Deſſau, Bern- 
burg, and Zerbſt, belonging to three different 


branches of the houſe of Anhalt. 


V. The Cirde of the Lownn RA n. 
bis circle comprehends four electorates, viz. 


1. The Palatinate of the Rhine, the capital 


whereof is Heidelberg, though the electer 
uſually reſides at Manheim. 2. The elector- 


ate of Mentz, ſo denominated from its capital, 
a rich and ftrang city, the reſidence of the elec- 


tor. 2. The electorate of Triers or Trevas 
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whoſe. capital bears the ſame name. 4 The . 
. electorate of Cologn, its <apital ths. ee ” 
"Io and populous . 


1 The Circle of the Urin Rains: TH 


| bis circle (part of which is intermin 0 
pers that of the Lower Rhine) contains, 1. 
The Landgraviate of Heſſe, the chief cities 
whereof are Caſſel and Marpurg. 2. The 
- Wetteraw, comprehending the Landgraviate 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt, the counties of Naſſau, 
Catzenelbogen, Solms, Waldeck, Inſenburg, 
Hanau, and ſeveral others, which take their 
names from their reſpective capitals : alſo the 
' Abbacy of Fulda, ſome territories belonging 


to the electors of Mentz and Triers, and the 


imperial city of Frankfort, where the em- 
| 5 are elected, with thoſe of Wetzlar, 
| Fri riedburg, and Gelenhauſen. 3. Alſace, 
which now belongs to the French, as has 
been already mentioned. 4. The Duchy of 
Deux ponts, and the biſhopricks of Woims: and 
Spires, whoſe capitals bear the ſame name. 
5: The Duchy of Montbelliard, fo called from 
its capital, which is well fortified ; and the 
biſhoprick of Baſil, which lies near the Can- 
ton of that name in Swiſſerland. Its chief town | 
is e che reſidence of the biſhop. | 


| VII. The Cirele of a 15 
There are many ſoyereignties in this circle, : 


# * 


e 5 
the chief of which are, 1. The bi-ſhopricks of 
Wourtzburg, Bamberg, and Aichſtadt, fo named 

from their reſpective N 2. The ſtates 


of the Teutonic Order, t | 
Mergentheim or Mariendal. 3. The Marqui- 


tes of Anſpach and Cullenbach; the Duchies 


of Coburg, Hildburghauſen, and Schwartzen- 


5 berg; and the counties of Caſtel, Erpach, 


Henneberg, Wertheim, &c. which take their 


names from their ſeveral capitals. 4. In this 


circle are ſeveral free imperial cities, the chief 
of which is Nuremberg, remarkable for the 
toys that are made there, and ſent all over 


Europe. The reſt are Rotenberg, Weiſſen 
burgh, Windſheim, and Schweinfurt. 


Vu. The Crcl ef Suan - 

/ This circle comprehends, 1. The biſhop” 
licks of Augſburg and Conſtance. , 2. The 
Duchies of Wirtemburg, Furftenburg, and 


Hohenzollern. 5 The Marquiſate of Baden, | 


divided into the pper and Lower Marquiſate. 


k, Waldburgh, Montfort, and feveral others. 
5 $: The houſe of Auſtria has di ers territories 
in this circle, the moſt noted towns whereofare 


Briſac and Friburg, two veryſtrong fortifications; + 


and Conſtance, formerly a free city. 6. The 


celector of Bavaria has, alfo ſome territories in 
this circle, particularly the principality of Min- 


e capital of which is 


Baden (fo called from its hot baths} is the capi = 
tal of the former, and Dourlach of the latter. 
| +: The free counties of Oetingen, Koninge- 
ec 
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delheim, which was given bs the emperor to 
the duke of Marlborough, in 1706, but re- 
ſtored to the elector at the peace of Raſtadt. 
7. The imperial free cities in the circle of 
Suabia are Augſbur f (a place of great trade 


and riches) U im, 18 and ſeveral 1 
| of leſs note. i 


ZING The Circle of . = 


| 1 this circle are comprehended, 1. The 
electorate of Bavaria, or Bavaria Proper, the 
capital of which is Munich, one of the fineſt ei- 
ties of the empire, and the reſidence of the 
elector. Its other towns of note are Ingolſtadt, 


Donawert, Landſhut, Straubing, and Burk- 0 


hauſen. 2. The Upper Palatinate, which 
formerly. belonged: to the elector Palatine, but 
now to Bavaria. Its capital is Amberg; and in 
this diviſion are the little towns of lochſtet 
and Blenheim, made famous by the ſignal vic- 
tory obtained there by the allied army over the 
French and Bavarians in 1704. 3. The Duchy 
of Newburgh, 4. The archbiſhoprick of Saltſ- 
burg, whoſe, 4 bears the ſame name, 
and is a large and populous, city. 5. The 
biſhopricks. of if Palau, Prien ingen, and Ratiſ- 


bon; which laſt is a free imperial city, whers DE 


the diets of the e empireare held, and the biſhop' 

. authority within it extends no farther than Is 
palace: and cathedral. —There are ſome other 
ittle ſtates Fg this Gels. not ee men- 

a0 he | 
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x. The Circle of AvSTRIA.. 


| This contains. 1: The Archduchy of Auf. 


tria the chief city whereof is Vienna, the uſual 


reſidence of the emperors, and therefore looked 


ddpon as the capital of the whole empire, Lintz 
is a large and pleaſant city, the capital of Upper 
Auſtria. 2. The Duchy of Stiria, the chief 
towns whereof are Gratz and Judenberg, 3. 
The Duchy of Carinthia, whoſe capital is 
Clagenfurt, remarkable for the breadth of its 


walls. 4. The Duchy of Carniola, of which 
the chief town is 3 5- The county of 


Tyrol, comprehendin · Tyrol Proper, the ca- 


pital whereof is Inſpruck: the biſhopr ick = 


of Brixen; and that of Trent; which city 


is famous for a general council AGE there in 


the ſixteenth century. 


Under the circle of Kutti w we: way like- 175 0 
wiſe comprehend another conſiderable part of 


e via. the kingdom of 
F BonEM A. 


5 his is s diftinguiſtied 3 into four general arts, 
namely, 1. Bohemia Proper, which is ſubdi- 


vided into eighteen little provinces, called 


circles, contain we g ſtrong towns and cities, 
the chief wher 


_ kingdom, a large, populous, and trading city; 

butt has ſuffered much, it having been p 15 

times beſieged and plundered before the com- 
: n of the preſent ente in * 
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is Prague, the capital of the 


„ 


8 Tbe Paddy of Sileſia, which contains many 


leſſer duchies and lordſhips, of too little conſe- 


quence to be here enumerated. The capital 


of the whole country is Breſlaw, remarkable for 


a late treaty by which. — 055 of Sileſia was 1 


given up to the king o 3. The Mars 
quiſate of Moravia, oſs: chief Ge are Ol- 
mutz and Brin. 4. The Marquiſate of Luſa- 


ta, the capital whereof is Pautzen or Bautzen. ; 


This country had formerly its own marquis; 
then it fell to the crown of Bohemia, and af- 
_ terwards to the eleQor of Saxony to whom the : 
e part of it ſtill belongs. 

Here it may be expected we ſhould treat of | 
Hungary, Tranſylvania, and other countries 
which belong chiefly to the houſe of Auſtria; 
but theſe will more properly fall under the head 
of European Turkey. It remains however (be- 
fore we E OTE N to Live ſome account 15 


SW1SSERLAN "i 


This eme comprehends Wien . Ui: 
tons, that is, ſo many different republics, all 
united in one confederacy for their mutua 
' preſervation... Their names are Zurich, Bern, 
Baſil, and Schaffhauſen, which are Proteſtant 0 


cantons; Lucern, Friburg, Solothern, Switz ; 


Uri, Underwald, and Zug, which are Catholic 
cantons; and Glaris and Appenzel, which are 
partly one, and partly the other. Each c A1 N | 
ton has a capital of its-own name, exe 

and Underwald, the chief town of regal biner | 


being Altof, and Kutten of the latter. 


of Baden with its territory; the Thargaw, 


with the Cantons. The moſt conſiderable of 


Ta» 


In treatingof's Swiſſtrland, geogra hers uſy ally 
include the Swiſs tubjeRts, and "and the Swiſs al- 
lies.— By the former are meant 984 70 ell 5 
territories, which have been admitted by the 
cantons into their covenant, not as co feder - 
ates, but as mere ſubjects Theſe are the towns 


| Bremgarten, Mellingen, Rheinthal, &c. towards 
_ Germany; and the four governments of Luga. | 
no, Lucarno, Mendris, and Val Brenna, on 
the. ſide of Italy.—The Swiſs e are ſe- 
veral governments round about them, who at 
different times have made treaties of alliance 


theſe are, 1. The republic of the Griſons, * 
[whoſe chief city is Coĩre; and to theſe belong 1 
the territory of Chiavenna, the Voltoline, 
and Bormio. 2. The Valais, the capital | 
whereof is Sion, whoſe biſhop, 1 is a prince of 
the empire. 3. The republic of Geneva, fo 
denominated from its capital, a rich, 1 Kat 
and populous, city, ſituated upon a jake of t 
ſame name, which is near ſixty miles in length, . 
and about twelve i in breadth, through which the 
river Rhone takes 3s courſe. 4+ The city and L 
| 22 of . Gall, whoſe eV hoy is a prince of 
q 8. To theſe add che little repub- 
| lic of 1 bang, ys biſhoprick of Baſil, d the 
"Connie of Neuſchatel: which la belongs to mw 
. yen 
at account do you give of the air, 
&c. of the ſeyeral lo you give, have been 


akingof 9 | 


«+ 14]. 1 55 
A. 1 ſhall firſt conſider the en pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands; or what we uſu⸗ 
ally call Holland and Flanders; and. then 


the reſt of ahis vaſt country, under the TP 
| a, Nin Germany. <A 


— 4 


'B HoLLand pF FLanvers, 


LA) 'The air of Holland (or the ſeven 
united Provinces) is generally moiſt and foggy, 
which makes the inhabitants L ſubject to : 
quent agues. The air of Flanders (or the 
other ten provinces) is reckoned more healthful, 
Except in thoſe marſhy parts that lie near the 
ſea. The ſharp frofts, however, which the 
commonly have in the winter, are of great 
 fervice to purify the air of theſe countries. 
Sort.] As Holland lies very low, it is na- 
tur ally wet and fenny; but it is ſo well drained 
by a great number of artificial canals, that it 

8 ft either for paſture or tillage, eſpecially the 
former; and therefore the Hollanders employ 
moſt of their land in grazing, and i import abun- 
dance of corn from other countries. The ſoil 
of Flanders in genefal: is very fertile, pro- 
ducing ſuch plenty of grain, roots, and herbage, 

; "that 1 is hardly to be equalled * e ve” 'of 5 
ground in Europe | 

5 Geer {*Thb- mel rrodidiy; wy 5 

CN Holland are chiefly. butter and'cheeſe, but'the _ |, 

peo themſelves with ſuch diſi ende to 

1 their CE actures of various kinds, that _ 
export great * for gn markets; and 


5 


ie, n ] 
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kee erally: under- ell their "hin They: 
ewiſe import whateyer is uſeful or valuable 
from other countries, carrying on a prodigious | 
trade in moſt parts of the known world, 25 
much that the number of their ſhippin | 
' reckoned nearly equal to that of Eng 
Ihe chief commodities of Flanders are — | 
lace, linen, cambricks, threads, tapes, wrought | 
: fille, worſted ſtuffs, tapeſtry, &c. | 
_ Raxir12s.] At Haerlemin Holland (which 
city diſputes with Mentz and Straſpourgh the 
| honour of the invention of printing) they ſhew 
2 copy of Tully's Offices, which they pretend to 


be the firſt book that ever was printed in Eu- 


| rope. Near Merſtricht is a remarkable ſtone 
quarry, running under a large hill which is ſup- _ 
ported by ſome thouſands of ſquare pillars, left 
1 5 the work men for that purpoſe. In the uni- 
; verſity, at Leyden are to be ſeen ſeveral Ro- 
man and Egyptian urns, a very ancient image 
of the Egyptian god Oſiris, another of Iſis giv- 
ing ſuck to her ſon, two Egyptian mummies, 
the horn and kin of a chinocerpas and many 
other curioſities —There, is, a Jake near: St. 
Omer's. in which are ſeveral, oath: en 
ſome of them inhabitec. | 
5 CHARACTER.) The: Duteh fall "Dank: af 
their neighbours in politeneſs, being ſo much 
taken up with the thoughts of trade, as 70 5 
have little regard to modes and ceremonies in 
their behaviour. In general they are 4 mig, 


e honeſt ! in their deal- 9 | 


COR 


— ON e e ee e ee 
cn 0 their: ſtreets. Their language is a 


= _— ng de German. As to the character 


of the inhabitants of Flanders, being a mix- 


B ture of Dutch, French, and Germans, we may 


judge of it by conſidering the maiiner#2+d tem- 
Ter of thoſe three nations. Their vulgar 
| - (called the Walloon) is a ſort of old 

Ind, intermixed with fone Dutch, German, 


3s and Spaniſh words. 


on nes, raiſes n 


Government.) The ſeven united pro- 
-vinces make up one commonwealth, the moſt 
— Gonfiderable in che world, which is governed b 
che aſſembly of the ſtates general, conſiffing 
eren voices, each province having one. 
-afſernbly makes war of peace, enters into alli- 
ey for the public ſetvice, &c. 


Diet 2 of 8 
- -6ur at of every province, a plurality of 
; wow % —7— uncle A Never n We the 
ſtates of each province conclude” a — 5 
Without che concurrence of Don cities, 


| ef whoſy deytice or jepreſenterives the pro- 


* i vincial afſembl 1s 


pPleaſaat town in Holland, is the place where 
de fees Sete ally aſa. — The 15 


ee of. Flanders 1s 9 


Freged, a Abffrivas,': 
tee F "The of ome ed 


abe. ac- . | 


nature is determined with. 5 


7 ; 


cording to the doctrines of Calvin, i the efta- 
bliſhed religion of the united provinces, but all 
denominations of Chriſtians are tolerated .- 
Popery prevails throughout all- Flanders, ex- 

cept in Shots e ana; ©. the Dutch. 4: 


1 "ey 
. o bi lte N 


5 meaty II. U2yzx' Gannanys' 11 


"Am; 975 In che north of Germ bt, ce a ir is 
ye cold, but in the ſouth it is tem 1 


8011, The ſoil of ſo large a 5 1 
Germany, muſt be ſuppoſed”! 65 be of. varidus 


kinds. In ſome parts it is "Gre with. 


_ and mountains, but in general it is, ker. 
Serke plenty of corn, ruit, "and what 
neceſſary for the ſuftenarice of 9 00 


The kingdom of Bohemia has not only cor 
Loffelent for its inhabitants, but ſup 185 th 


wants of its neighbours. Switzerland 5 noun 


taizous and barren, except in the vales, which 
afford good paſturage, but not much Corn. 
The chief fivers of Germany ate the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Oder? 

+ Commoprrres.] The chief comnioditits 


of this country are linen, linen-yarn, . — 
ron, 


ſkins, alum, ſalt, quickfilver, corn, 

Kc. In Bohemia and Sileſia there ate ſeveral 

mines of gold, filver, copper, and other metals ; 

but ary — much neglected: In theſe countries 
they alfo find diamonds, rubies, hyacinths, and 

| Other precious ſtones. Switzerland ſends abroad 

8 * black cattle, butter, and cheeſe. 
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Fptings: ih Germany purtieularly one near 
| Fadefborn . i in Weſtphatin, Which is three 
: (from eich in evlour; take, 
Lower Saxolry ſeveral ſtones 
have been dug out of the ground, reſembling 
men, fiſhes and other animals; and in the 


ſame circle are d ichs fo formed by nature 
28 to. book, like u ane eee 5 


ee e 
: AE 5 erin) The, 6g rap ger brave, 


and quulliciiti 


e e 

Pitable. Ane enemies to atter I —4 
Be ey are good 1 ae 

And their learned men appl bk themſ ta to their 
2 1 fl. 12 though they 


udics FU Notes a 
1 are. rec konec or heavy genius. 
"The Swils are excelle: ent e generally 
al to their e 5 as meree- 
mags or allies.— The language of Germany 
1a commonly called High tch) 1s E very 


5 401 At One, from Whence * Daniſh, Swediſh, 


_ ven! others ; are derived. It is divided 
feat many dialects even in the em- 


43 
3 


13 vet Fies 435 comprehends 
above three hundr 50 7 9 eee 
the chief of which have been mentioned in 
ſubdividi ng. the f- reral circles;. but all or moſt 
of thele pay hq one ſupreme head or em- 
FV 
1 A Mentz, Triers, and Cob 8 
the king of Bo emia, * this vote 1s 


8 * 


of 
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| puted by ſte of the eleftorsf the dukte of Br, 
varia, the duke of Saxony, the marquis 6f 


Brandenburg (king of Pruſſia) the prince Pa- 


latine of the Rhine, and the elector of Hanover 
(king of England.) Fe electors are the prin- 
eipal members of the empire, and are abſolute 
ſovereigns in their own dominions. The ge- 


neral diet or aſſembly of the ſtates of the em- 
pire conſiſts of the electors, and other princes 


eccleſiaſtical and ſetular, and the deputies of 


the imperial or free cities. In this aſſembl 

che emperor preſides, and has à 1 860 
voice. Whoſoever is choſen king 
Romans, is lobdked upon as prefartiptive ſueeeſ- 


for to the empire. — The governnſene in ume 


of the Swifs Cantons is: ariftoctatical,” Being in 
the hans of the nobles; in others democra- 
tieal, or in the hands of the people. In eaſes 
ol great importance not only the deputies of the 
Cantons but their allies meet together in à ge- 


_ neral diet; ſometimes at Baden, ſometimes at 


Araw. The republic of Geneva is goperhed 


in ordinary matters by magiſttites called Syn. 
dies, and a, council of twenty-five; but the 


more weighty affairs of ſtate ate conſidered 


auc determined by a couneil of two hundred. 


RELIGION. ] Popery is eſtabliſhed in the 
II 


many; but in the domi- 


e 
nions of the king of Pruflin, and in ſeveral ſtates 


aud cities of the empire, the Pfoteſtarit reli- | 
| gion prevails, eicher accoidifg te the doctrine 
Luther or Calvin..—Phe religion of Swil: 


HR Es 
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_ Tow. is Poland. bounded, ada | 
: is its extent? e 


. onthecifhy vart of Muf- 


Poe and Little Tartary on the weſt by Up- 


r Germany; on the north of Muſcovy, 
e 5 the Baltic Sea; 1 on the fourk 
by Hungary, Tranſylvania, and Moldavia; Its 
leng is about 780 miles, and d Ang . 

. How is it divided? 

* Into ten general parts, viz, | Poland Pro- 
per, Mazovia, Pruſſia, Courland, Samogitia, 
. Little Ruſſia, Lithuania, Volbinia, 
and Podolia. And theſe comprehend a great 
number of governments, called Palatinates. 
Which are the chief towns of theſe ge- 
T-divifions * 

A. 1. Poland Proper is diſtinguiſhed 3 into 
; "Dan or Leſſer Poland, and Lower or Greater 

Poland. In the former is Cracow, a large 

city, by. ſome reckoned the capital of the 
whole 3 alſo Sendomir _ Lublin, 


— - 


a f —— 


iu) 


| welt fortified and trading cities. In the live 
- wu Gneſna, a very ancient city, whoſe archbi-. 
op is | 


Lencici 
ey tovince of Mozovia i is Warfaw, now ge- 
ner of tue kingdom, 

q being e uſual reſidence of the King, and the 
pl 


rimate of Poland; Ikewife Pofna, 
diflaw, and ſeveral others. 2. In 


y eſtee med the chief city 


where the general diets afiemble. 3. Pruf- 

a is divided 1 525 Poliſh or Royal Pruſfia, ard 
ndenburg or Ducal Pruſſia, the former be- 
db to the crown of Lo and, and the latter 
elector of Brandenburg, which in the 
year 1701, was erefted into à Kingdom. The, 


capital of Poliſh Prutha is Dautick, 4 frong, | 


by and trading city on the Baltic, near the 


| thouth Er the Viſtals. Its other places f note 
e g, Elbing, TER, 1155 Thorn. In 
ruſſia 


the Dueal Pk Koni 4 city of 
at trade; alſo Me . e and Kell 
her ſtrong towns. 42 The capital of tlie 
ns of -ourland' is Mittaw, the afval refi- 


dence of the duke; its other towns of note are 


auſke, Goldengen, M indaw, and Libaw. 5. 
chief towns of Samo 4 are Roffenne, 
Mitnick, and Birza. 6. 'Polachia has few 
© es work mokrionithy. except 'Meſſ: "7. 
ittle or Red Ruſſia has Lemberg, Belz, and 
_ 8. Lithuania is 4 4. 
capital whereof is Wil We beſides w 
l are Treki, Norvogotfeck, and other 
eitiez, the capitats of the 1 latinates 
| hich * — _ which we 


large 1 Dag, 
ich 
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may add Grodno, where the diets of 1 
nia generally aſſemble. 9. The capital of the 
Upper Volhinia is Lutu or Eucko. Of the 
Lower (which is the Poliſh Ukraine or ny 
of the Coſſacks) the chief city is Kiow, belo 
ning to the Muſcovites. 10. Podolia is alc o 
divided into the Upper and Lower. Kaminiec, 
a place of great ſtrength, is the capital of 
the former, and Braclaw of the latter. 
What account do you give. of the air, 
: oil, &c. of Poland? 
bs: R.] The air of this country is generally 
| healthful, except in Lithuania; bat 
the cold i is often very ſevere in winter. 1 
801 L.], In general the ſoil of Poland is ex 
- ceedingly fertile, affording great plenty of 
Corn, eſpecially wheat and rye. _ The face of 
the country is for the moſt part level, in ſome 
places marſhy and full of lakes, in others over- 
run with woods, and there are ſome moun- 
tains which have mines of filver, cop pper, iron, 
And lead. Its chief rivers are the Vütula, 1 
| Nieper, and the Nieſter. 
CommMoniTiES.] Theſe | are corn, . 


; ; emp, flax, linen, leather, 8 tallow, hops, 


furs, pitch, maſts, planks, pot-aſhes, ſalt, ſoa 
honey, wax, amber, wool, de. lead, cop er, 
| laß, nitre, and vitriol. N 
_ "RariTIEs.] Among the curioſities of Pow 
Aland we may reckon. its ſalt mines, * 
(thoſe near Cracow, e rat 50 5 


141 6 1 


is a for pring near Culm, wiek watrs-arv nin. - © | 
. though a ps appli ſtream ariſes from || 
\ : it continually. 
—_* _ CnaRacrTER.] The Polandem (that i 5 
the nobility and gentry) are fincere, brave, If 
KD 1 table, civil to ſtrangers, lovers of reſpect, 
| hog nr jealous of their honour and li 
; but the hoors or peaſants are perfect 
* —Their langua Bag a dialect of the | 
Sclavonian; 1 We e cities the German | 
tongue 8 in ochre the Ruſſian. _ That 
of the Lithuanians is yery different from the 
| other province. . 
"Goyennment.] Poland is governed by a 
hy! who. is elected by the clergy and nobi- | 
| ; hut his power is ſo much limited by the 
„„ 525 that he is rather to be looked upon as 
3 * chief regent of a commonwealth. 
Rx TI.] Popery is the eſtabliſhed 1. 
ion in Poland; but Proteſtants, Jews, and even 
hometans are tolerated, In Little Ruſſia and 
Fodolia there are many Armenians, and others 
of the Greek church on the frontiers of Muſ- 
covy vy: who have alſo the free exerciſe of their 
religion. In Pruffia, and in the Duchy of 
+ Courland, the . 5 12 enen, are = 
Teber. „ i 
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"Seen. vin. 5 55 1 0 Fi ; 5 
0 SPAIN ond {PORTUGAL 


0. Hen is ROT we 11 9 

| IS it; exte 5 8 

A. It is bounded on the BY 3. Medi- 
terranean; on the weſt by e and the At- 
lantic ocean; on the north by the Bay gf 

_ Biſcay. and the 2 mountains, which 


pearate it from France; and on the ſouth by the 


ocean, W rhts of e and the ad | 
terranean. is t 6 r its 
Had * 1 2 3 Han 
Q. How is Spain divi ed? 
A. Into thirteen provinces, 1 Ns | 
; Caftile, Old Caſtile, Leon, Arragon oh 
8 which are inland ptovinces ; Andal 
ſia, G ranada, Murcia, Valencia, and e 


which are waſhed by the ocean and Mediter. 


ranean; and Gallicia, Aſturia, and Biſcay, 
which lie along the Bay that takes its name 


from the laſt mentioned province. 


2. Which . places | 
5 in this count; . 


ͤö;öOð 8 
A. 1. In New Caſtile is Madrid, the capi- 


tal of the whole kingdom; and Toledo, a large 
_. city, the richeſt archbiſhopric in Chriſtendom. 
2. The chief cities in Old Caſtile, are Burgos 
and Valladolid. But here it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that Eſtremadura, which was reckoned a a 
_ diſtin province of Spain, its capital being Ba- 


| jos, is now taken partly into Old and partly 
into New Caſtile. 3. Leon (formerly a king- 
dom) has a capital of the ſame name; allo 
Aſtorga, Salamanca, and ſome other cities. 
1 Tie capital of Arragon, (once a kingdom) is 
_ .. Saragoſla. 5. That of Navarre (formerly 
nà kingdom, as were moſt of the other provinces) 
is Pampeluna, a flouriſhing city. 6. The ca- 
piral of Andaluſia is Seville, which exceeds 
All the cities of Spain for trade, riches, and 
beauty. The other places of note in this 
Province are Gibraltar, a very ſtrong fortreſs 
at the mouth of the ſtreights to which it gives 
name, now belonging. to Great Britain; and 
Cadiz, a famous ſeaport, with an excellent 
Harbour, and well fortified. 7. The capital f 
Grenada bears the ſame name, and is a large 
well-byilt city, but not very populous. In 
For its Wines and raiſins. 8. The chief places 
i ets is Murcia its capital, and Carthage- 
na, a good ſeaport. 9. The capital of Va- 
jengia, which bears the ſame name, is a rich 
and beautiful city: and Alicant is a ſtron 
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eaport in this province, ' 10, In Catalonia is 
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wel Bax ig hn, x os 
woo ago regent 
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gy 86 H 
"Biredtbaa," ts capital, Rs wa 2 | 


'bour, is well fortified, and remarkable 7 
ſeveral ſieges it has ſuſtained. Its other towns 


of note are Tarragona, Tortöſa, Lerida, 
Se and Roſes. 11. 1255 cap pital of Gal- 
icia is Compoſtella or St. Jago, W ither If 
numbers of yaa reſort 85 ay thei wat ot 
tions toSt. James the Apoſtle, whoſe body (they 
By) is there depoſited. Its noted ſeaports are 
igo, Corunna or the Groin, and Ferrol. 12. 
In Auſtria, or Auſturias, the places of moſt 
note are Oviedo, Santillana, And Villa Vi. 
cioſa. 13. The Capital of Biſcay is Bilboa, a 
rich trading city, with a Fa ES Pug "Tis 
other conſiderable towns are. Fonterabia, St. 
Sebaſtian s, and St. Andero, all ſtron ſeaports. 


he Den nature is e dil, „ 


Spam? | 


and dry, but earth hy hot ir in 
| hi in the ſouthern provinces.. 


4 Sol. ] Several parts of 3 are 5 


and barren, oyer- run with woods, or encum- 
bered with rocky untzins; but in man 
places the ſoil is ly Fertile, though 1 it 15 


not well cultivated, either through the pride 
1 lazineſs of, the. inhabitants. pat mey 


vant in corn, however, is Ty plied by varied 


EE 


of excellent fruit and wines, of which th 


uro. 


vir, dhe Guadiana, and * | 


( 


ney 7 have : 
Steat plenty.— The chief riyers of, 89 ae 
. Lagus or 1 Tajo, the Eh 0, the ee ; 


33 87 7 
1 The principal are wine, 


A of fruits of vario:s ſorts, wool, lamb * 5 


15 honey 1 ſoap, cork, anchovies, &c... 


RARITIES. ] In the city of Granada is a 


large ſumptuous palace of the Mooriſh kings, 
the . whereof are lined with jaſper and 


porphyry.— In Tarragona are to be ſeen the 

8 of an ancient s - in Old Caſtile are 

the. remains of an aquedu built by the emperor | 
Reman 


Trajan; and at Toledo ſome part of a 
theatre | is yet cn] he | 
erk Fin Spaniards are grave 


in diſcourſe, majeſtic in their deportment, pa- 
tient in adverſity, faithful to their monarch, 


_ temperate in eating and drinking, delicate in 
| PR of honour, jealous, laſcivious, revengeful, 
nl ts over a vanquiſhed enemy. 


are — addicted to lazineſs and pride, and 


ook upon huſbandry and mechanical arts with 
the greateſt contempt. As to their perſons, 


they are generally tall and well proportioned, of 
2 ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and 
tongue is de- 


.. nvedfrom the Latin, but is 5 intermixed with 


by ®. 
ſolute monarch. The crown | 


ſparkling eyes.— The 8 


Tome” Gothic and Mooriſh words. 
12 © Governwent.] Spain is gover 
king, who is an 
V hereditary, and deſcends to ſemales. 
* Retfoton.] The Roman Catholic i is the eſta⸗ 


— Viſtied religion of Spain; nor is any other de- | 
nomination of chriſtians tolerated. People of 
f very” cnuft˖ 


RY " 


IRE LIES IS Cs 


e 


Mt y, 264 keep their ſentiments within their 

| own breaſts, or they run à great hazard of be- 

ing delivered over to the Inquiſtion, a tribunal | 
whoſe ſevere and mercileſs treatment of fuch 

as 4 caſt Heretics is well ee, to 12 

wor 


* 


Fonrvenb. | 


Oh 1 - is + Portugal bounded, and what 
35 is its extent? 

A. It is bounded by the Atlantic deen 
on the ſouth and weſt, = Gallicia onthe north, 
and by other Spaniſh provinces. on the eaſt, 
Its * 0 300. e 08 its en 

about . = nd tp) 
N How 3 1 2 it divided? 05 

f 1 Into fx gere. vi | 

| * Batre: Min 


: wk Algarva. VOY SET 7 9 
N N Which. are the chief towns. in 
proviages 2, | 


<p, "tg "on or Montes | 


1 


A. 1. In Eftremadura i 18 Liſbon, the 3 5 


| ] of the kingdom, a city of great trade and riches, 
with an excellent harbour ;| alſo St. Ubes, or 
| Setuval, a good port, much frequented by the 


' Dutch bor falt, 2, The capital of hem is 
| angie 2 In the province called Entre 
Minho e Douro, from its lying between thoſe 


two rivers, is Braga, a large and 


2 le Porto. (rome coho Cane) » = | 


. ſome, the heat being A; by freque 
4 . 4 Winds and cool breezes. from” ne 


t& 1 


The chief city of Tralos Montes (i! E. be⸗ 
vond the mountains) Braganza, from whoſe 


dukes” the preſent king of Portugal is deſcended.” 


Its other towns of note are /iranda and Villa 


Real. ; "The chief places in Alentejo are Evora, 


ital) Beſa, ortalegre, and Elvos, which 
fo ed. 6. In Algarva (which has the 
2 of a kingdom) the chief towns are Te- 


| vita, Faro, and Lagos. 


What do you ay" of we alt, weil. be. 
of nol? Fat 2 5 


Air. TI e air of Portug jill is pere ok” 
t 


Sonn. The foil of Portigal eviction 1955 15 


duces much paſturage, nor corn ſufficient for 
the uſe of its inhabi itants, great part of the 
country being encumbered with barren moun- 
tains; "Bar = have plenty of excellent wines 
and fruits —The chief rivers of Port ugal ace 
the Tagus. the Douro, and the Guadiana. 


—Commovpirtirs. } Theſe are wine, oil, kalt, : 


 _ oranges, lemons, knee almonds, and 
5 other fruits. 


RaarTI Es. pieces of ſhips have been 


nad 4 in a lake on the top of a hill called 
Stella, more than twelve leagues diſtant from 
the ſea.— Another lake is remarkable for mak- 
ing a rumbling noiſe before a ſtorm, ſo loud as 
to be heard at the diſtance of twelve or . 


miles. 
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n 29 vigation, and their mares of 5 
ug he rake arts "of the world. The 
ly ther lyes t. 


e, cov tbůUj‚ treac very er 
in: their Gig. The 5 ele and 
| azpymagnit f and hoſpi itable, the 

ae much addicted to 1 In je af 


Dinge ae any, other r 
much reſemble the ot Dog is 
is a. compound, of French and Spanilh, / 


121 
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Ta turns of fortune, y 


lip br of Spain in the year 1 80, Ju _ 


tinued a 8 8 till 1540, at which - 
time it recov: its indep nd has. 
ever. ſince. been governed 
* is abſolute, and his crown Te 

2 + 85361081, Popery, be 
ortugal ; and thoug 

in the N TIN ye 
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ews 1 


merly a valiant x and noted for their 8 
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"OW is Italy bounded, and what is is 

extent? 0 
os It is bounded northwards by the Alps, 

which re it from France and Germany; 


\ „ 


ri. tic fea, or ulph of 
on the weſt and ſour by the 


Mediterranean. Its greateſt length from north- 
_ eaſt to ſouth-weſt is 2 800 miles; but 
its breadth is very unequal, being above 300 
miles in the northern part, in other places 
about 100, and in ſome not above 80. 
Ho is it it divided, and which are its chief 


15 The Upper Part contains, | 


of - Savi „ bel to the 
ES — — — 


1 
* 
i 
'8 
: 
: 
; 


the duke of Parma) ſo denominated from their 
its own duke) ſo called from its capital. Its 

other noted places are Reggio, and Mirandela? 
8. The republic of Venice, the capital whereof 
bearing the ſame name, is built on 72 iſlands 


— 


bery. 2. The pinto ion, belong- 

yhoſe capital is Turin, 
Huis uſval reſidence, and one of the moſt beau. _ 
_ + tiful cities in Europe, with a ſtrong citadel. | 


ing to the ſame king, 


There are ſeveral other places of ſtrength in this 
' principality, particularly Cont and Verceil. 3. 


| The Duchy of Montferrat;:belonging chiefly | 
to his Sardinian majeſty, the capital of which 
is Caſal. 4. The Duchy of Milan, (ſudjecrt 


to the emperor) whoſe capital of the ſame name 


is a large, rich, 3 city. Its other 


ol 


towns of note are Como, Cremona, Havi, 


Toortona, Bobbio, &c. 5. The Duchy bf Man- 
tua (likewiſe under the emperor) tales its name 


from its capital, which is ſtrong both by art and 


7 


in the Adriatic ſea or gulph of Venice, four. or 


five miles from the continent. It is a city of. 
reat trade, riches, and ma . and by.its 
le. This republic 
bas ſeveral ſine cities on the Terra Firma, as 
Padua, Verona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Vecenza, 
. and Cabo d' Iſtria, the capital of ifiria, vn 
deute eaſtern coaſt of the Adpiatic. 9. Te 


fituation is almoſt impregna 


nature, being well fortified and ſituated: in che 
& T0 


\ 


Cor | 


$0 88 Which is the name of * ea 
7 4 well. built, rich, trading city. and fea- 
Port. Its other towns of note upon the ſea· 


coaſt are . e We n Ventimighn,. 


| mot K . 


I.. The Middle Pare 1 


1. The great Duchy of Tuſcany, which 
has its own duke, a prince of the houfe of Auſ- 
tria) the capital whereof is Florence, a large, 
magnificent, and pleaſant. city. Its other cities 
_ of note are Piſa, Sienna, and Leghorn, which 
| laſt is a noted ſeaport of very great trade. 
To theſe add r me belonging to its own 
and Orbitello to Naples. 2. The Eccles 
1 State, or Dominions of the pope, the 
D whereof. (and i in ſome ſenſe of all Italy) 
the pope's uſual reſidence, an anci- 


the _ The other principal cities of the 


 venna, Rimini Urbino, Ancona, (a goo 
8 the x 
Vecchia; which laſt is a conſiderable port on 
the Mediterranean. Not ſhould we omit Loret- 
to, a little ſtrong city in the diftrit of Anco- 
n, famous ſor the reſort of pi pilgrims to pay 
devotions to the Bleſſed Virgin, whoſe 


their 
bouſe they re is there to be ſeen, having 
N 


a 


large, and beautiful city, once miſtreſs of 
$ territories are Moro: * Ra- 


of Venice) Orvieto, * e or _ 
eto, Viterbo, Caſtro, and Civita 


\ . 
* 


1 SW 


. The l 3 

of note but Lucca its capital. 4. The little re- 
public of San- Marino, of which the: whole terri- . ö 
tory is but one mountain about three miles long. ZE 
on the top of which ſtands San-Marino, ie 
chief town, and ten or K's villages in othe 
in, of. the Tata 7 


The kingdom of Naples, which ; is vided 
i into four principal provinoes, viz: 1. Abcozzo; 
the chief places. whereof are Aquila, 'Clueti, | 
and Molifa. 2. Terra di Lavoro, wherein is 
Fe the capital of the kingdom, a beaut> | 
ful, populous; and wading city, with an excel- 

lent harbour. Its other towns of note are Ca- 
pua and Gaeta, the latter a ſeaport, and both 
aces of ſtrength; to which add Salerno and 
Benevento, the chief cities of the Erincipate. 
3. Apulia, wherein: is Manfredonia, Beni, 
Ante, Tarento, and Gallipoli, all e 
ports. 4. Calabria, divided into the iber 
aud Farther, whoſe chief. cities _ — 
| Baklicate, e 1 3, bs 
Of hat nave is tbe air . &e. 4 


ew The air Clays bac 0h . \ 
——— in ſome parts of the pops 
Een. where it is very arr ar in the 
Ps 7 1 heats are N 1 


1 arches, columns, temp les, 


Dudes, cauſe ways, and other {ufprifing works 


1 1 


8 baſe dme 10 the. n of Nals: 3 and on 
| the north fide of the Apennine mountains it is 
fometimes 1 cold. 


Sort.] The ſoil of Italy is generally very 


1 Eats. producing. plenty of corn, fruits, and 


TT herbage; and many 
125 delightful, the. W. 

| moſt a perpetual verdure, that it is frequently 

_. called the Garden of Europe. It is well wa- 

- tered with rivers, the chief whereof are the Po, 

aud the Adige, which flow from the Alps into 

the gulph 085 Venice; and the Tyber and the 


of the country are ſo 
and vallies wearing al- 


Amd, which have their ſource in the Apennine 
mountains, and empty themſelves i into the Me- 
| 15 terransan. 8 Font T 
_ __Commovtrres. 1 The principal Sende e 
of Italy are wine, oil, olives, rice, raw and 
vr gh  filks,  yelvets, ſoap, glaſs, paper, mar- 
„c. 


5 1 To a all. the init 
: of Tealy would be an endleſs taſk. It abounds 
Vith curious monuments of antiquity, ſuch 
n the remains of amph 


aqueducts, 


of the ancient Romans. In the neighbourhood 
| of. Przzuohi, on the coaſt of Naples, a great 
men Roman antiquities are ſtill to be ſeen, 

_ particularly in the tomb of the famous poet 
Virgil, near the entrance of the grotto of Pauſi- 


- 2% Z Hpo, which is a ſubterraneous road cut quite 
415 N 2 mountain, As to fine 80 of 


r — — 


res, triumphal 0 5 
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CHARACTER, ] The e bare a 266d 


and maſters of. the art of diffimulation. — 


language is derived from the Latin. 2 
7 , Gove RNMENT, || 'T here are ſo many A 
ent ſovereignties in Italy, that a particular 
account of them all would exteed the limits 
dk our undertaking. What parts are ſub- 
| je& to the king of Sardinia, and what to the 
0 grand duke 0 


Tuſcany, have been alread) 
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n ga 1 4 1 they. : a=. 
to be met with in every part of Italy. Of the 
wonders of nature we ſhall only mention that 
terrible volcano Veſuvius, a mountain about 
ſeven miles from Naples, which frequently throws | 
out great quantities of fame, ſmoke, and fol: - 


1 phurcous matter, 


U 


genius for arts and ſciences, are civil toſtrangers, To 
and very good oconomiſts. They are of an 
amorous diſpoſition, Jealous and . e . 


mentioned. The po Pape e (or biſhop of Rome) is 


ſovereign of the Ecc 


RzL1c10n.] The Italians in general are 


Roman-Catholics, but the Jews are Werse 


Rome the public exerciſe of their religion at 
N which is en ee . 


M U HS 


aſtical State, or land of | 
the vc Venice and Genoa are com- 5 
monwealths, governed by their ſenates, and a 
chief magillrate called a doge or duke. The 
republics of Lucca and 8. Marino are alſo free i, 
ſtate s governed by their own' magiſtrates. Rs 


SRO. 3 5 185 1 
a Take in Borie : 


8 "OWis European Turkey boonded, and 
1 4 what is its extent? 

995 It is bounded ws Poland, Germany he 
Pm" of Venice, the Archipelago, and the 
 Euxine. Its length (excluſive of Hungary) is 
arr. 65⁰ miles, and UE) to e a. | 

Q. Has ie itte? e ie 

A; In two general parts, viz. e e . 
— with reſpect to its eee, on os 

e az ak anube, eee ach 2 


I. Te e eee 


© oy 1 (now ſubject to the emperor of 
] Pi ca the chief cities whereof are Preſburg, 
und Buda; ; 'to Which add Temeſwaer, Great 
Waradin, Raab, and ſeveral other ſtrong ow 
py rificatins.. . Tranſylvania, . d 
its ow] prince, but tributary to the tht | 
 theeapitalof which is Hermanſtadt, or Zeben, a 
7 ſow large city and well fortified. 3. Wa- 
| ns W as br or * is a raſlal 


— . year ———˙¹ . —˙·˙« 7 
— 4 


t * 1 


to che grand ſi gnior) the capital whereof. i is 
| Targoie, though the prince uſually reſides 


chareſt. 4. Moldavia, (which 110 has 
its own prince, but tribu to the Turks) 
the chief towns whereof are faſſi and Soczowa; 

and Choczim, Fn ſtron place. on the frontiers - 
of Poland. arabia, the chief po 
- whereof is Bender, the reſidence of a- Turkiſſi. 
Baſhaw, whither Charles XII. of Sweden, 
retired after the battle of Pultowa in 1 709, 
and remained there ſeveral years. It has ſcarce 
any any other towns of note, except. 0. - and 
"a Nova, which' are ſtrong places. Part 
of this province is inhabited by the Budziack - 


T7 | - or _ 'Tartars, whoſe prince reſides at Biel- 


6. Little or European Tartary, which 
= inhabited by a roving. people has few-_ 
tons of any account except upon the ſea- 
coaſt. The : principal are Aſoph and Oczaa- 
| kow, both ſtron places. But chat part of the 
country called the Crimea or Crim Tartary, 
- which is à peninſula joined to Little Tartary 


| by a ſmall peck of land, has many conſider. | 


e towns and cities. Bacpiaſary is the capi- | 
dt _ xelidence of the cham. or. ſovereign of 
Tartars, Who is . the Turks: _ 

hief I, {pe reſt. are Precop, or. Perecop, EP 

L _ wh ds on the Iſthmus and in 5 . 
Fs a Col, a town of parc 
R 9 315 1 * 1. £33 FEE 
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nu. The Southern Part cue, , | 
I. Romania, in which is Conſtantinople, a 
large, rich, and populous city, the uſual reſi- 
dence of the grand ſignior, and capital of the 
whole Turkiſh: empire. It ſtands at the en- 
trance of the Thracian Boſphorus, and has an 
excellent harbour. Were other cities of note in 
tis province are Adrianople, Trajanople, ant 
Gallipoli. 2. Bulgaria, the ade whereof 


is Sophia. 3. Servia, the chief u Fel- N 


raged very ſtrong fortreſs. on: the Danube, 
but now diſmantled. 4. Boſnia, the capit 
of which is Boſna Saray. 5. Sclavonia, (now. ' 
ſubject to the emperor) whoſe chief towns are 
Foſſega, Eſſeck, and Peterwaradin. 6. Croa- 
_ tia, (moſtly under the emperor) the chief 
towns whereof are Carlſtadt, Wibez; and Segna. 
7. Dalmatia, wherein. is Zara and Spalatro 
under the Venetians; and Raguſa, the capital 
of a ſmall republic, tributary to the Venetians 
and Turks. 8. Greece, which comprehends 


Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Theſſalia, Achaia, 


55 and the Morea. The chief towns: in the firſt 


af theſe provinces are Durazzo and Scutariz; 
in the ſecond, Larta and Chimera; in the 


| third, Salonichi, -a Jarge trading city- and ft 


| Port, and Conteſſa; in the fourth, Lariſſa and 
anna; in the fifth, Athens, (once the capital 
___ andin the fixth, Miſitra, Napoli di Romania 
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5 S What is the air, fi, Kc, of European | 
| Turkey? 
Aix. ] The air of Romania its generally 
wholeſome, but that of Hungary and. Little Tar- 
_ tary is reckoned ocherwiſe. Greece for the 
_ part enjoys a pure, temperate, and bann, 
Air. | . | 
8011] Romania, Greece, and Hungary 
_ abound with good corn, fruits, and paſtur: 
Bulgaria, Baffirabia, and Little Tartary 270 
much encumbered with barren mountains, The 
Danube is the chief river of European Turkey. 
Connor zs.] Theſe are chiefly taw ſilk, 
on, leather, cake-ſoap, h hon 7 Wax, and var 
Mo gave; we. pct e 
RAATIT IIS. ] In moſt parts of Greece are to | 
be ſeen the ruins of heat 2 and other 
monuments of antiquities. At Athens eſpe- 
cially there are many curioſities of this kind, 
one of which is the temple of Minerva, al- 
. _ deere reckoned the moſt beautiful piece 
. in the world. At Conſtantinophe 
= alfo ſeveral ancient columns, ant vitletr 
rarities of that nature. At Sp! in Dal. 
matia is a temple of Jupiter fill entire, and the 
| ruins of Dioclefian's . . | 
\ChHanractaR.] he Turks are generally 115 
FPonel in their . ings, but the Greeks are 
ſaid to be otherwiſe. They are frugal, tem- 
perate, and very Charitable. The jans, 
Oroates, Sclavonians, &c are excellent Wunem: 
* ys of the Tartar live and 


| 6-06 1» 
their neighbours , they are reputed juſt in their 
dealings with one another. — The language of 


the Turks is derived from the Sclavonian, 
and that of the Greek Chriſtians is a dialect 


of the ancient Greek. The Hungarians have 
a language of their own, but mixed with 
ſome Sclavonic words | 
GoveRNMENT.] The Turkiſh emperor 
(whom we uſually call the grand fignior) has. 
a deſpotic power over the lives and fortunes of 
his ſubjects, but this he exerciſes chiefly to- 
wards. his miniſters and officers of ſtate. . 
Ret1Gc1on.] The eftabliſhed religion of 
Turkey is that of Mahomet, whom the Turks 
believe to be a greater prophet than Jeſus Chriſt, | 
They believe in One God, but deny the Tri- 
nity. They uſe cicumciſion, -and ſet Friday 
apart for a day of public worſhip. - Jews 
and Chriſtians are tolerated in the Turkiſh 
dominions, on paying certain impoſts to the 
grand ſignior. The Tartars are ſome Chriſti- 
„ ſome Mahomctans, and others Pagans. - 
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36 {Abs It is divided into manch 404 South. Br. 7 
Et: tain, the fr containing Scotland. 2 En- (|| 
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LAND. > 7 15 nd; FT 0 75 . Foy „ | 
Es ah % e e. Of Din. Co ge * 
How i England Wiss, and what 
ns is its ee pas bob ee 
A. It is: bounded on the North by Scot- | 
land. but on all other E ea. Its Th 

length is about 350 miles, and its greateſt 

| -hreadth about 250. '* 7 
2. How is land divided, and which 985 

| he chief towns . 17 1 2 
A. It is divided into forty counties or | 
which with their chief towns are ws Dllows: | 


x : 9 * " * 7 
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Malle. 
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Suſſex, 


755 Norfolk, | 
: Huntingdanſhire, - 
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Chikefer, 5 
Igſauich. 


| | Nara, 


| Cambridge, 05 5 


f 5 Leeren. 
LTieiceſter 


| n mg = 


SN Bucking 


Huntingdon. 


Okeha 


* 
* 3 
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Counties. 
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Hampſhire, 7 ? . 


Wilthire, 


| Somerſetfire, © | by 


F Dorſetfoire, 


| Devonſoire, 5 85 


e rr 

5 Yor E Hire, ” 

' Durham, © 
 xLancafter, 
-- As eftmoreland, | 

| Cumberland, 
Weener 


” 2 


Pong 
Tork. | 
Durham: | 
1 


pleby. _ : : | 
th WG 
Meat. 85 8 


Q. Into es counties is ke uu: N 


Cos unties of 


| 7 C armarthen, 


I Se. Jlabh.. 0 Ft 


2 SY 


| f : Radnor... ions 
5 Brook... 


g A. Into twelve, 258 0 the 


cut Towns 


Denbigh.' 4 0 


Montgomery. 


Beaumaris, 


Pembroke. . 3 


Cardi gan. 
Card: a 


is 


| Beſides theſe already mentioned, there 40 
many other flouriſhing towns and cities, but 
the chief of all is London, the capital of the 
kingdom, one of the largeſt ciries in the world, 
and of the mot extenfive commerce ; next to 
. | which are York and Briſtol, the former is re⸗ 1 8 
. | markable for its ancient eathedral, the latter 
a a place of great trade; and riches. ' To theſs 
| L the two See ee 1 and | 
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"Hr of Ak - | 


| . What is the extent and boundaries of 
| Scotland? | 
A. It is about 280 miles long, d 165 1 
broad, but very narrow in ſome parts, O a 
the ſouth it has England, but every other fide 
a ar by the fea. _ * | 
Q. How is it divided? | 
A. The northern part o& Scotland! is  edlled 2 
the Highlands, and the ſouthern the Low- . 
| lands; wu. are divided into the following 
ounties.. The . ſouthern part contains 
fviotdale, I eedale, March, Lauderdale, 
Liddeſdale, Eſkedale, Annandale, Niddeſdale, 
Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, Cunni ham, Arfan, 
_ Clydeſdale, Lenox, Stirling, Fi ſe, Sirathern, 
M.-önteith, Argyle. Catire, | tene. 
The northern part contains Lochabar, 3 
albain, Perth, Athol, An gus, Merns, . 
Buchan, Murray, Roſs, Sarto Gait neſs, | 
and Strathnavern. | Theſe, counties: are 12 
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ſubdivided into ſheriffloms, e md bai- | 


—_—_ too many to be here enumerated. 
Q. Which are the chief towns in Scotland? 


A. In the ſouthern part is Edinburgh, the ca- 


pital of the kingdom, which has a ſtrong caſtle 
at the upper end of a fine ſtreet about a mile 


in length, the houſes whereof are built of hewn 


ve” -F 


. Kone; and are reckoned the higheſt in Europe. 


For trade and good buildings Glaſgow comes 


| , next to Edinburgh, and 1s noted for its univer- 
fity and pleaſant fituation. Ty theſe may 


be added Fo. Andrews, (an univerſity) ayd 


Leith, which is properly the portto Edinburgh, . 


8 n | Invemels, Ke. 
V;; IL. Of Elend. 


E In the northern part the towns of moſt note are 
Aberdeen, (an univerſity) MOREY e 


8 What. Fa the ſituation and extent of. 


D - 
2 Ly 
* * = 
"i 
- 
x 


A. It lies weſt of England, from which 


ub ſeparated by what we call the Triſh Sea, or 
8 George's Channel. Its O's about 129 | 
| _ miles, and its breadth abe 1 


How is it divided? ! 


5 A Into four provinces, viz. Leinfer; Ulſter, | 
8 Connaught, and Munſter; and theſe are ſub. 55 
155 divided into thirty-one counties. | 


Q. How many counties 40 each province 


: contain? 


A. 1. Leinſter contains the counties of Dub- | 


b 5 iy, N Louth, ROMANY fs * | : 7; 


Other towns 


24 0 trade. = 


8 BOND 
e 3 


* ? * .% 2 8 


. | 9 5 8 Og x 107 J 
Meath; Kin King's County, 3 IJ Conant 


Kilkenny, Kildare, and Carlow. 2. In Ulſter 
are thoſe of Londonderry, Down, Armagh, 


| Monaghan, Cavan, Antrim, Tyrone, Fer- 


managh, and Donnegal. '3. In 3 


are thoſe of Galloway, Letrim, Roſcommon, 7 - E 


* and Sligo. 4. Munſter contains thoſe 


5 i . ff Limerick, "Tipperary, Waterford, Clare, 


Cork, and 


land? 
AA. In e is Dublin, the capital of che 
kingdom, a 8 trading city and ſeaport. Its 


Kildare, Kilkenny, Carlow, &c.— In Ulſter 
are Londonderry, Armagh, and ſeveral other 


Which are the places of moſt note in lie- . 


note are Drogheda, Wexford, . 


1 


cConſiderable places. In Connaught are Gd. 


Limerick, a ſtrong and trading city on the 


_  loway, Athlone, Tuam, &c.—In Munſter is 


river Shannon; alſo Cork, Kinſale, Water- 1 
ford, and 1 8 other * TRY and e EY 


7 1 


IV. of 11 Loſer Brit 1 OIL 
ich are the chief iſles on the cnt” 


5 4 Great- Britain? 15 8 
1 . England and Wiles 3 


{belides Angleſey, already mentioned) are 1. 
Man, which lies. in the Iriſh ſea, and has long 
been an hereditary royalty or principality, be- 


bee to the earls of Derby and Athol, but is ; 


CIR _—_— to the e oy GreaBriain, 2. 


12 
i. 


OT: 
0 Wigbt, which lies off the coaſt of Hampſlure, 
whereof it is reckoned a part. 3. Jerſey and 


Guernſey, which lie off the coaſt of Nor- 


mandy, but helong to the crown of England. 
On the north of Seqtland, are a great man) 
iſlands, ſome called the Orkneys, and others 


the Ifles of Shetland, about 26 whereof are inha- 
bited, the largeſt whereof is Mainland. On 


the weftern coaſt are a ſtill greater number, 


uſually reckoned about zoo, called the He- 
brides, or Weſtern Tſlands, the chief whereof 


are Lewis, Wyſt, Skie, Mul, Jura, and Ila. 


— 


On the weſt and ſouth-weſt of Ireland there 


, 


are feveral ſmall. Iſlands, but none of them 


worth mentioning here 


* 


ſoil, &c. of Great-Britain and Irelandd 


& What account do you give of the air, 


Aix. The air of England is generally 
good and temperate, neither ſubject to exceſ- 
five cold nor heat; but the weather is almoſt 


continually changing, and we ſeldom enjoy a 
bright ſerene ſky for months together, as they 
do in ſeveral parts of the Continent. In Scot- 
land the air is colder, but ve ry pure and whole- 
ſome. The air of Ireland is much like that 


of England, but rather groſſer, on account of 
tze vapours ariſing from its lakes and marſnes. 


Sion. ] The ſoil of England is fo fertile, and 


produces ſuch Laas of corn, that it is fre- 


quently called the Granary of the Weſtern 


World. Some parts of England, eſpecially the | 
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| the Northern, are encumbered with high - 
mountains, and ſo is Wales; but the face of 


the country in general is a beautiful varie 


ol gentle hills, vales, woods, and plains. It 


is well watered with rivers, the chief where- 


of are the Thames, the Severn, the Humber, 


and the Medway.——The ſouthern part of 
Scotland is indifferently fruitful, but the 


northern is mountainous and: barren. Its 


5 ee rivers are the Tay and the Spey. 
he ſoil of Ireland is fertile, and fit either 


ſor paſturage or tillage, eſpecially the former; 


but it is full of lakes, woods, and uſeleſs bogs. 


The chief rivers are the Shannon, the Barrow, 


the Sure, and the Boyne, „ 
Com uopirIESs.] The chief commodi- 


ties of England are corn, wool, cloth, ſtuffs, 
. copper, lead, iron, timber, coals, cattle, 


| hides, tallow, butter, cheeſe, beer, &c.—o 


Scotland, fiſh, hemp, flax, linen, coarſe cloth, | 
timber, coals, tin, lead, and other metals. 


Of Ireland, hides, tallow, beef, butter, cheeſe, 

honey, wax, ſalt, linen, . os Ke. 
RARITIES.] In England are to be ſeen 

the remains of ſeveral Roman military ways; 


and alſo of the famous wall running through; 


Cumberland and Northumberland, built in 
the time of the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
to prevent the incurſions of the Scots and 
Picts. Of the wonders of nature in this 


kingdom, the vaſt caves or holes of the Peake 


in Derbyſhire are * of the greateſt.— In 
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15 Scotland is a lake that never freezes, another 
that has fiſh without fins, and ſeveral other 
natural rarities, beſides many curious remains 
of antiquity. —In the county of Antrim in 
Ireland is a wonderful cauſeway, ſuppoſed 
to be the work of nature, which runs from the 
bottom of a hill into tlie ſea, but how far it 
is not known. It ſeems to conſiſt of many 
- thouſand pillars of different ſhapes and ſizes, 
a draught of which may be ſeen in the philo- . 
ſophical tranſactions. No venomous crea- 
| tures (it is ſaid) will live in Ireland, which 
may be reckoned one of its curioſities. _.. 
CHARACTER.) The Engliſh in general 
are brave, being both good ſoldiers and ſea- 
men. They are great lovers of liberty and 
learning, generous, ſincere, hoſpitable, induſ- 
trious, of a ſolid judgment, of a ready geni- 
us for mechanical arts, and improvers of 
whatever they undertake.— The Welch are a 
hardy and valiant people, being the remains. 
of the ancient Britons, whom the Romans. 
could not conquer, They value themſelves 
extravagantly upon their pedigrees, and are 
' univerſally. inclined to a cholerick temper,— 
The Scots are temperate and frugal, good 
ſoldiers, zealous for their religion and hber- 
ty, and their gentlemen as well-bred .and 
learned as any in Europe.—The Iriſh are 
generally well. educated, courageous, and 
Civil to ſtrangers : but they are haughty, im- 
patient of affront, and revengeful.— The Iriſh 


. > 


n 
language is peculiar to themſelves, but ſeems 
to be derived from the ancient 'Britiſh, which 
the Welch have preſerved pure to this day. 
In the north and north-weſt parts of Scotland 
they ſpeak a dialect of the Iriſn; in the other 
parts a corrupted Engliſh. As to the Engliſh 
tongue, it is a mixture of Saxon, Norman- 
French, Daniſh, German, Latin, and ſeveral 
ber dps ie oo ES 
Soo ERNMENT.] England is an here- 

ditary monarchy, and the king is ſupreme in 
all cauſes, both eccleſiaſtical and civil; but 
he cannot enact laws without the concurrence 
of the lords and commons aſſembled in par- 
liament. In 1707 the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland were united into one king- 
dom under the name of Great-Britain ; 
at which union it was agreed, that ſixteen 

| peers of Scotland (to be elected by the peers 
of that kingdom) ſhould fit and vote in the 
Britiſh houſe of lords, and forty-five, repre- 
ſentatives in the houſe of commons. By this 
addition of 45, the whole number of mem- 
bers which now compoſe the houſe of com- 
mons of Great-Britain is 558. Ever ſince 
the time of Henry the ſecond, Ireland has 
been under the crown of England, and is go- 
verned by. a viceroy, commonly called Lord 
Lieutenant, or Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
This country has its own parliament, without 
whoſe concurrence no law can be enacted. 


Ks 
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-  Rer16108.] The Engliſh are for the 
_ moſt part proteſtants, of ſeveral denomina- 
tions ; but thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church are 


. moſt numerous. The chief ſects of diſſen- 
ters from the church of England are the Preſ- 
byterians, Independents, Baptiſts, and Qua- 


| kers. The Papiſts are not tolerated, —The 


Pr ſbyterian is the eſtabliſhed religion in 


Scotland, but the toleration is the ſame as in 


England. — Though the reformed religion, 


according to the church of England, has been 


eſtabliſned, and now generally prevails in 
thoſe parts of Ireland where the Engliſh have 


ſettled, yet great numbers of natives are ſtill 


Pagpiſts. 
. 
Oy the other Enropean Iſlands. 


Wu other European iſlands are | 


| moſt remarkable ? f 8 
A. 1 The Scandinavian iſlands, or thoſe 
belonging to Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 

the ie of which have been already men- 


tioned. To theſe add the Ferro iſlands, 
(about twelve in number), and Iceland, a 
large iſland in the north ſea, ſubject to the 
crown of Denmark, and governed by a Da- 
niſh Viceroy. The country is very barren 
and mountainous. Its chief towns are Skal- 
| holt and Hola, © gel, 


—_ 
at 


| Ls 
2. The Azores, which lie in the Atlantic 
Ocean, between the coaſt of Spain and Ame- 
rica, They are nine in number, namely, 
Tercera, Gratioſa, Pico, Fayal, Flores, Cor- 
vo, St. George, St. Michael, and St. Mary. 
They belong to the Portugueze. 1 
3. The Mediterranean iflands, viz. Vvica, 
and Majorca belonging to Spain, and Minor- 
ca, which now is poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. 
- Sardinia is a large iſland, ſubject to the duke 
of Savoy, who is king of Sardinia; its capt- 
tal is Cagliari. Corſica, the chief town 
_ whereof is Baſtia, belongs to the French. 
The Ifland of Sicily, ſubject to the king of 
Naples, is very fertile and its air wholefome. 
Its chief cities are Palermo and Meſſina. 
Candia is a large iſtand with a capital of the 
ſame name, belonging to the Turks, who are 
alſo poſſeſſed of moſt of the iſlands in the 
Archipelago, which are too numerous to be 
ſpecified and deſcribed in this little treatiſe, 
Cephalonia, Corſu, and Zont, (which laſt is 
famous for its currants) are ſome of the moſt - 
noted iſlands belonging to the Venetians, the 
chief city of each bearing the ſame name. 
To theſe we may add Malta, belonging to a 
famous order of knights ; though ſome rec- 
kon this among the African iſlands, 
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CHAP. n. 


Of ASIA * General. | 
. Hi is Afia bounded, 4 what * 


its extent? | 
A. It is bounded on the north by the Fro- 
zen Ocean; on the eaſt by the eaſtern ocean; 
on the ſouth by the Indian ſea; and on the 
weſt by Europe, the Mediteranean , the Red 
Sea, and the Iſthmus of Suez, by which it 1s 
joined to Africa. It is about hs miles in 
length, and 4.300 in breadth. 
Q. How is Aſia divided? | | 
A. Into fix general parts, viz. — © 
Tanin n 7. The e Perſian empire. 
3. India. 4. Great Tartary. China. 
6. Afiatic Iſlands.—Of which To order. 


. 
o 
. » 
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J 

C/ TURKY in fa. 

Q Here the Turkith Dominion 
5 in Aſia bounded, and how large 


„ 5 þ ing a great thoroughfare between Turkey © 
- a 2 


* 


* 


. in 
A. They are bounded on the north by 


Tartary, and the Black Sea, on the ſouth by 
the Arabian ſea; on the eaſt by Perſia and the 


Perfian Gulf, and on the weſt by the Red Sea, 


and the Mediterranean, Their greateit 
length is about 2 100 miles, and their breadth | 


1700. 3 5 
"0: How are they divided? 
A. Into fix great parts, viz. Natolia, Tur- 
comania, Georgia, Syria, Diarbec, and Ara- 
bia: and theſe into other ſubdiviſions, _ 
Q. What are the chief towns in theſe 


countries? 


A. 1. The capital of Natolia (which 
comprehends Amaſia, Caramania, and Ala- 
dulia) is Dutaych, where the Turkiſh go- 
vernor refides. Its other chief cities are 


Burſa, (the ſeat of the Turkiſh emperors be- 
fore the taking of Conſtantinople) Amaſia, 


Cogni, Maraſh, and Siwas. In this country 
 werethe ſeven churches of Aſia mentioned in 
ſeripture, viz. Pergamus, Laodicea, Phila- 
dielphia, Thyatira, Sardis, Smyrna, and Ephe- - 
ſus; but theſe places are now moſtly in ruins, * 
except Smyrna, which is a populous flouriſh- 
ing city, with an excellent harbour and fa- 


mous for the great trade carried on there by 
the Europeans, eſpecially the 'Engliſh. 2. 


The Capital of Turcomania (which includes 


Curdiſtan) is Erzerom, a large trading city, 


a» In this province is Mount Ara- 
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rat on which Noah's Ark reſted after the 


ſora near the Perſian gull, a place of great 
livided into three parts, 


+ ous #©25%. 4-2 22 30 


except Ana its capital, a large city on the Eu- 
phrates. In the Happy Arabia are Sanaa, 


* 
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the largeſt city in the country; Zihit, Mo- 


cha, and Aden, all trading ſea- ports near the 
mouth of the Arabic gulf; Muſcat on the 


gulf of Ormus and Elcatif on the Perſian 


gulph, both cities of great trade. 3 
Q. What ſort of air, ſoil, &c. do theſe 
countries enjoy? 1 


the Holy Land, and others are over-run with 


barren mountains, rocks, and ſandy deſerts. 


This is the caſe of Arabia, except ſome parts 


of that which we call the Happy; and the 
air of this country in ſummer is very hot 
and unwholeſome.— The moſt noted rivers 
of Aſiatic Turkey are the Euphrates and the 


Tigris. 


wy 


CommMoDIT1Es.] The Turkiſh commodi- 
ties are raw filks, goats-hair, cottons, wool, 


cordovans of ſeveral colours, tapeſtries, car- 


pets, oil, wine, ' figs, raiſins, rhubarb, &c. 
Arabia produces abundance of coffee; alſo 


myrrh, frankincenſe, manna, gums, caſſia, 
and ſeveral other valuable drugs and ſpices. 


Add to theſe, the pearl-fiſhery near Elcatiff, 
in the Perſian gulph. | 8 


Ranis] The ryins of famous cities 
and buildings to be ſeen throughout theſe 
countries are almoſt innumerable; of which 


thoſe of Palmyra in Syria, and of the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus, are very . remarkable, 


Aix and S801 L. ] In general ch enjoy a f 
pare and healthful air, and a frutful ſoil; 
but many parts lie uncultivated, eſpecially in 


1 1. 


At Balbeck 3 in "ON. there is an ancient tem- 
ple almoſt entire, a very beantiful ſtructure. 
Add to theſe the venerable remains of anti- 
quity that are to be ſeen in and about Jeruſa- 
lem, and in other parts of the Holy Land, 5 
too many to be here enumerated. _ 
 CHaRacTER.] We have already given 
the character of the Turks. As to the Arabi- 
ans, ſome of them rove about in parties, 
and live by robbing and plundering ; 
others are of a civil and honeſt deportment. 
Phyſic and aſtronomy are the favourite ſtudies 
of the better ſort. Their language is the 
Arabeſque, or corrupt Arabian, which (with 
ſome variation) is ſpoken over a great Fa | 
of the eaſtern countries. 
GevgRNMEN T.] The grand ſignior is 
abſolute ſovereign of the Turkiſh empire, 
who appoints Baſhaws or. Beglerbegs to go- 
vern'the ſeveral provinces. In Arabia there 
are many kings or princes, ſome tributary to 
the Turks, and others independent. 
RELIGION. ] The religion of Mahomet 
is eſtabliſhed 11 5 hout the Turkiſh domi- 
nions and Arabia; 155 are great num 
bers of Greeks, i ue, ns, Maronites. and 


other chriſtians, (as well as Jews) i in wag & 
Do of Fan of the empire. = | 


SECT. II. 
oY PERSIA. 


135 Q Her. is Perſia bounded, and What zs | 
| its extent? 

Ai. It has India on the eaſt, Afiatic Tor- | 
key on the weſt, the Caſpian Sea and part of 
Tartary on the north, and the ocean and Per- 
ſian Gulf on the ſouth. It is about 1300 
miles in length, and 1000 in breadth. $1] 

| . How is it divided ? ; i 

A Into twelve provinces, viz. Shirwan, 
1 Allimbcivian; Ghilan, Choraſan, Sableſtan, 
Candahar, Irak Agemi, Chuſiſtan, Fars, 


Kirman, Makran, and Segeſtan. But geo- | 


graphers differ very much in their diviſion 

of this empire. 

Q. Which are the chief cities of theſe 

provinces ? 

1 5 A. 1. Thoſe 67 Shirwan are Schamaki 
and Derbent, both large cities, and the lat- 
ter, which is a pe of great ſtrength, is 

now in the hands of the Ruſſians. 2. In 
Adirbeitzan are Tauris, once the chief city 


of Perſia, and ſtill reckoned the ſecond; the 


1 5 Evan, a large, — and. 9 city. 


F130] 
3. Raſht is the capital of Ghilan; in which 
province we include Maſanderan or Tabriſ- 
tan, the chief city whereof is Ferabat. The 
capital of Choraſan is Herat; and Aftrabat 
18 a fine city with a | ap rt on the Caſpian 

ſea. 5. Sableſtan has 7. cities of note, 
except Boſt, its capital. 6. The capital of 
Candahar bears the ſame name, and is 
a fortified and trading city. 7. In Irak Age- 
mi is Iſpahan, a large populous city, the 
capital of all Perſia, and a. place of great 
trade : alſo Hamadan, Caſbin, and ſeveral 


other conſiderable cities. 8. The capital of 


Chuſiſtan is Sus or Souſter. 9. That of 
Fars or Pars is Schiras, a large city; and on 
the coaſt there are ſeveral good ports. 10. 
The capital of Kirman is of the ſame name, 
noted for ſine wool, and its manufactory of 
cloth of gold. On the coaſt is Bender- Abaſſi, 
or Gombroon, much frequented by mer- 
chants. 11. Makran has few cities of note, 
except Tiz, or Guadel on the coaſt, Which 
has a good harbour. 12. Segeſtan has a ca- 
pital of the ſame name, but few other con- 
ſiderable cities, being full of deſerts. _ 
Q. Of what nature is the air, &c. of 
Perfia ? 15 0 TO 


{ 


Alx and 801L. ] The north and eaſt parts 
of Perſia are mountainous and cold; the 
provinces to the ſouth-eaſt are ſandy and de- 
ert; thoſe on the ſouth and weſt are very fer- 


tile, but the air in the ſouth is extremely hot 
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in ſummer, and very unwholeſome. There 
is Tcarce any country that has more moun- 
tains and fewer rivers. 1 5 

CommopiTigs.] Theſe are raw and 
wrought filks, carpets, tiſſues, and other ma- 


nufactures of gold and ſilver, leather, ca- 


mel's- hair, goat's-wool, ſeal-ſkin, alabaſter, 
aeg precious ſtones, fruits, and various 
ugs. ; 
F/T gs.] In the province of Fars are 
to be ſeen the ruins of the once magnificent 
city of Perſepolis, deſtroyed by Alexander 
the Great; amongſt which are ſeveral pillars 
yet ſtanding, of excellent marble and work- 
manſhip, ſuppoſed to have been part of the 
royal palace.—About thirty miles from Gom- 


- broon is a moſt hideous cave, called Hella 


gate, from its frightful appearance. | 
ran] The Perſians are a brave 
polite, and ingenious people, honeſt in their 
dealings, and civil to ſtrangers, Their lan- 
guage is much intermixed with Arabic, and 
in its conſtruction, is ſaid to have a great affi. 
nity with the Engliſh tn. T ©. 
 GovrRnMENT.| Perſia is governed by 
an abſolute monarch, called Shah or king, 
and frequently Sophi. The crown is heredi- 
tary, but females are excluded. | 
Kio) The Perſians 1a general 
are Mahometans, but differ confiderably 
from the Turks, __ are many Chriſ- 


| 
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tians and Jews in Perſia; and a fe whe 
worſhip fire, the followers of Zoroaſter, 


# 


SECT. III. 


| OF INDIA, or the EAS T-IN DIES. 


Q. He is 1 bounded, and what is 


its extent? 


Ai. It is bounded on the eaſt by China, on 
the weſt by. Perſia, on the north by Great 
Tartary, and on the ſouth by the Indian Sa. 


It is about 2300 miles long, and 2000 
ed. oe 2 „ 
Q. How is it divided ? 2 | 
A. Into three great parts, viz. Indoſtan, 
or the empire of the Great Mogul, India on 
this ſide the Ganges, and India beyond the 


Ganges. | 


Q. Which are the moſt remarkable towns 1 85 


in theſe countries? 


A. The Mogul's empire is divided into 
thirty five provinces or kingdoms, the moſt 


noted whereof are Delli and Agra within land, 


j 
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8 and Guzurat and Bengal on the coaſt. The 
_ cities of Delli and Agra, which give name to 


the two firſt provinces, are the chief of the 
whole empire, though Delli is now gene- 
rally reckoned the capital. T hey are both 
large, rich, and populous cities; and in 
each of them the emperor had a very ſplendid 
gs .—The capital of Guzurat is Amada- 
bat, a ſtrong and trading city; and fo is 
Cambaia. but the moſt noted city on this 


cCoaſt is Surat, a place of very great trade, 


where the Engliſh have a factory.—In Bengal 
is Daka, a large city, the refidence of the 


viceroy ; and Chatigan, or Bengal, a great 


trading city near the mouth of "the eaſtern 


branch of the Ganges; ; with many other con- 


_ fiderable places. 


India on this fide the Ganges comprehends 0 


abundance of petty . s, and ſome 
7 bt i ones. The chief are, 1. Viſapour, 
wi 
Coaſt are Goa, belonging to the Portugueſe, 
which is their ſtaple for Eaſt- India goods; 
and Bombay, a little iſland and town belong- 
ing to the Engliſh. 2. Malabar, (the chief 
city Calicut) on which coaft the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and Portugueſe have ſeveral ſettle- 
ments. 3. Madura, with a capital of the 


| fame name. 4. Biſnaga, having the 3 229 


| of the ſame name, is a x large and ng city. 
RR L 2 


a capital of the fame name. On the 


—_ 
0 
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On thus coaſt (including Gingi) are Tranque- 
bar belonging to the Danes, Negapatan to 
the Dutch, Pondicherri to the French, Fort 
St. David's and Fort St. George to the En- 
gliſh, and ſeveral other European ſettlements. 
5. Golconda, the capital whereof is of the 
ſame name, and is a large, rich, and popu- 
lous city. In this kingdom the Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch, have fatories. 
India beyond the Ganges is alſo divided 
into various kingdoms, the chief of which 
are Azem, Tipra, Ava, Pegu, Aracan, Si- 
am, Malacca, Laos, Camboja or Cambo- 
dia, Chiampa, Cochin China, and Tonquin. 


In theſe kingdoms are a great number of large 


Populous cities, of which we know little be- 
fides their names. Ava and Pegu, and Ara- 
can, are cities of conſiderable trade; and ſo 
is Martaban, a good port on the Bay of Ben- 


gal. Siam, or Odia, is a vaſt city, and 


much frequented by merchants ; its Port is 
Bankok, Malacca, on the peninſula of that 
name, is a ftrong. town belonging to the 

Dutch; and on the ſame coaſt are Pera, 
Queda, Ihor, and other good ſeaports. 
Patana is a noted mart town on the eaſt fide 
of the peninſula. /Camboja is much frequent- 
ed by the Portugueſe and other nations. 
Leg: is reckoned the capital of Laos, and 
Fay fo of Cochin China. Tonquin is full of 


cities and good ports, the capital whereof is 


Kecho, on a large river, about a hundred 


i 
* 
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miles from the ſea, where the Engliſh and 
Dutch have factories. 

Q What fort of air, ſoil, &c. have theſe 
countries ? | 

Alx and Soi L.] In the northern parts of 
India the air is temperate, but very hot in 
the ſouthern. The heats, however, are mo- 
derated by refreſhing breezes from the ſea, 
and the rains that fall continually from the 
end of June to the end of October. Some 

parts of India, eſpecially the northern pro- 
vinces of the Mogul's empire,. are ſandy 
mountainous, and barren ; but in "general the 
ſoil is very fertile, producing plenty of corn, 
and the fineſt fruits. It is well watered with 
rivers, the chief whereof are the. Ganges, | 
and the Indus. py 
 _ CommonrirTies.] Theſe are ſilks, cottons, 
cCallicoes, muſlins, ſattins, taffaties, carpets, 
gold, ſilver, diamonds, pearls, porcelain, 
rice, ginger, rhubarb, aloes, amber, pepper, 
cinnamon, cocoa, dates, muſk, and great 
variety of phyſical drugs. 
RanzirIkESs.] In the Mogul's dominions, 
are divers volcanos, which frequently throw 
out fire and ſulphureous matter. This mo- 
| narch's palaces may be reckoned among the 
rarities of the country, and particularly one 
'of his thrones, which is ſajd to have coſt five 
millions ſterling. _ 

CHARACTER. ] Ih general the Indians are 
ingenious in arts, civil to ſtrangers, and . 
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ty juſt in their dealings. Some are of a 


ſwarthy complexion, others as black as jet. 


Their languages are very numerous and dif- 
- ferent, of which we know but little. The 
Arabic, Tartarian, and Perfian, (beſides the 
Indian), are ſpoken in the Mogul's empire; 
but the Perſian is the language of the court. 
That of Malacca, called the Malayan, is 
much uſed all over the Indies. 
GovERNMENT.| The great Mogul was an 
abſolute monarch, but great part of his terri- 


| tories were conquered by Kouli Khan of Per- 


ſia in 1739: on whoſe aſſaſſination it was 
made an independent kingdom, of which 
the Indus is the boundary. At preſent the 
imperial dignity 1s veſted in Shah Zadar, but 
the city of Delhi, and a ſmall territory round 
it, is all that is left him; and that depends 
on the protection of the Engliſh who now 
| is the whole of Bengal, and great part of 
ahar: containing about 150000 ſquare miles, 
and 10 millions of people. The other kings 
of India are abſolute : among the moſt power- 
ful of whom was TIPPO SAIB, who govern- - 
ed great part of the Carnatic; but by the ſuc- 
_ cefles of the Engliſh in 1792 his dominions 
were confined within much narrower limits. 
__ Re11610Nn,| The Moors or Moguls (whq 
are a mixture of Tartars, Perſians, Arabs, 


pu 


5 &c.) are Mahometans; but the original na- 


tives of India, who are far the moſt numer- 
ous, are chiefly Pagans, worſhipping idols of 
various ſhapes. Many Chriſtians are ſettled 
on the Coaſts. „ e 


ter. 
of Great TARTARY. 
* How is Great Tartary bounded, and 


what is its extent? 
A. It is bounded on the north by the Fro- 
zen Ocean; on the eaſt by the eaſtern or 
Tartarian Sea: on the ſouth by China, In- 
dia, and Perſia; and on the weſt by Muſco- 


1 vy and the Caſpian Sea. It i 18 e 3600 


miles in length, and 2000 in breadth; but 


__ | as the limits of this vaſt country are uncer- 


tain, ſo are its dimenſions, | 

. How is it divided, and which are the 

chief cities? 

A. It may be divided into three oreat 
; parts, viz. The -Muſcovites, Chineſe, and 
Independent Tartary.,—Muſcovite Tartary 

comprehends the Aliatic Siberia. Tunguſia, 

and other provinces. Its chief cities are To- 


| ont Jenizeſkoi, Marim, &c.—Chineſe 


| Tartary comprehends Niuche, Niulba, Co- 

ria, &c. and the deſart of Xmo. The . 

pital of the whole is Ghynian. Independent 
Tartary contains the kingdoms of Thibet, 
Tangut, &c and Mawaralnahra, (common 
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ly called Uſbeck or Zagathay) lately con- 
quered by the Perſians, the chief cities where- 
of are Samercand, Balk, and Bochara —We 
take no notice of the various ſubdiviſions of 
Great Tartary, and many cities that are men- 
tioned by geographers; for in truth we have 
but an imperfect knowledge of this country, 
eſpecially of the middle, the north, and the 
_ eaſtern parts. 5 15 N 
Q. Of what kind is the air, ſoil, &c. of 
on oo rr ms 
| Alx and Soit.] The northern, parts are 
exceſſively cold and barren, but the ſouthern 
more temperate and fertile. The country 
abounds with unwholeſome lakes and marſhes, 
mountains, and ſandy deſerts; and has ſeve- 
ral large rivers, the chief whereof are the 
Obey, Jeniſoy, Lana, and Amur. 
CommoDiTIEs.| Theſe are chiefly ſkins, 
of foxes, ſables, ermines, lynxes, and other 
furs; alſo flax, muſk, rhubarb, and cin- 
namon. 5 3j om Eh op Pu: = 
RKRAkKITIES.] We know of none except - 
ſome volcanos in the north and eaftern parts. 
CraRacTeR.], Some of the Tartars 
are honeſt and hoſpitable ; others are barba- 
rous, and live by plundering their neighbours. 
The Uſbeck Tartars, and thoſe of Thibet, 
are reckoned the beſt ſoldiers. The inhabi- 
tants of Coreaare an innocent people, taking 
much delight in muſick and dancing. Moft 
of the Tartars cat horſe fleſh, which 'they 


* 


/ 
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REAR to the fineſt veniſon. The language . 


on the weſtern part of Tartary has a greater 

affinity with the Turkiſh, but that of the eaſt- 
ern part is very different. 

| GovennxmanTt.] Muſcovite Tartary is 


ſubje& to the empreſs of Ruſſia; the Chineſe 


| Tartary to the emperor of China, to whom 


the king of Corea is tributary. Other parts 


of Tartary have their own chams or princes, 

and ſome are ſubject to Perſia, and the Great 

Mogul. 

RL Icio. ] The inhabitants of 9 9 1 
are chiefly Pagans, Mahometans, or Chri 

tians; but the firſt are moſt numerous. | 


: SECT, V. 
of CHINA. 


2 "OW 1 is China bounded, 1 1 Is 


its extent? 
A. It has Thibet and India on the weſt, 


Tartary on the north, and the Chineſe Sea 
or Eaſtern Ocean on the ſouth and eaſt, It 


is about 1400 miles long, and 1100 broad. 
Qi. Hows it 2 and e are the 
chief S 
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A. It is divided into fifreen provinces, viz. 
I. Pecheli, wherein is Pex1NnG the capital 
of the whole empire, and ſeat of the emperor, 
ſuppoſec to contain three millions of people. 
Xanſi, whoſe capital is Tay wen, a populous' 
city. 3. Kenſi, the capital whereof is Si- 
gan or Singan.. 4. Honan, the chief city 
of which is Kayfung. 5. Xantong, of which 
the capital Tſinan is large and populous. 
6. Nankin, or Kiangnan, the chief cit 
(bearing the ſame name) was once the ca- 
pital of the empire. 7. Chekiang, the 
capital whereof is Hangchew, a rich and po- 
pulous city. 8. Fokion, whereof the capi- 
tal is Fuchew, a place of great trade. 9g. 
Quangton, of which the capital Quangchew 
(by us called Canton) 1s one of the larget 
and wealthieſt cities in China, having 
a a vaſt trade with the neighbouring coun- 
tries and ſeveral nations of Europe. 10. 
 Kyanefi, the capital whereof is Nanchang, 
. a place of great trade for China ware. 11. 
Quangſi, whereof the chief city is Quey- 
lin. 12. Queychew, whereof the capital 
is Queyang, a city of no great note. 
13. Huquang, the capital of which is 


Vuchang, very large and populous, noted 


for the beſt tea. 14. Suchuen, the ca- 
pital of which is Chingtu. 15, Yunnan, 
which has a capital of the ſame name.— 
To theſe provinces ſome, add Leotung, or 
Lyantong, which by others is reckoned a 


| „„ ä 
part of the Chineſe Tartary.— Beſides the 
capitals already mentioned China is full of 
large and trading cities; nor is any countr7 
in the world more populous, the inhabitants 
being uſually computed about ſeventy 
millions. a | 
Q. What ſort of air, ſoil, &c. does China 
nr oo og me en 
Alx and Soit.] The air of China is 
generally temperate and good, though ſome- 
times very hot in the ſauthern provinces, 
and very cold in the northern. As to 
the ſoil, it is one of the moſt fruitful coun- 
tries in the world, the mountains themſelves 
being cultivated to the top. It is full 
of large navigable rivers, the chief where= _ 
of are the Whangho or Yellow river, and 
the Kiang. = ” „„ 
Con MODITIES.] The principal commo- 


dities of this country are filks, cottons, pre- 


cious ſtones, porcelain, or China ware, 
quickſilver, tea, rhubarb, muſk, ginger, 
camphire, canes, japanned or varniſhed 
works; alſo gold, filver, copper, and 
other metals. 3 5 
RARITIESs.] One of the greateſt cu- 
rioſities of China is that ſtupendous wall, 
built about 1900 years ago to prevent the 
incurſions of the Tartars. It is at leaſt 
1700 miles in length, including all its 
windings ; 1s twenty-five or thirty feet high, 
and broad enough for ſeveral horſemen to 


* 


; 1 

travel upon it a-breaſt.— The great Canal, 
extending from Canton to Pekin, which 
is 900 miles or upwards, is alſo a ſurpriſ- 
ing work, and very uſeful for carrying on 
trade from one province to another, being 
always crowded with innumerable barks, 
boats, and other yeſſels-—The remarkable 
bridges, triumphal arches, and other pub- 
he ſtructures in China, are too many to 
be here ſpecified; and fo are its natural 
_ curioſities. | „ 

CnAkAcœr zz.] The Chineſe are inge- 

nious, modeſt, good-natured, induftrious, 
and generally honeſt in their dealings. 
They are lovers of arts and ſciences, but 
have too great an opinion of their own wil- 
dom, and think meanly of other nations. 
They have rt e. peculiar to themſelves, 
but the Manchew, brought in by the Tar- 


tars, is alſo much ſpoken in China. 


GovzgaNMEN T.] The emperor of China 
is abſolute rather in name than in fact, being 
obliged. by a maxim of ſtate to conſider his 
ſobjects as children, and they regard him no 

longer than while he behaves like a parent. 
The preſent emperor is deſcended from a 
Tartarian family; for about a hundred years 
ago, the Tartars over-ran and conquered this 
fine country. However, Tartary may now. 
rather be ſaid to be ſubject to China, than 
China to Tartary ; fince all the wealth of 
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| the united empire centers in China, and Tar- 
33 tary is no ſmall addition to its ſtrengtn. 
| RELIGION. ] Natural Religion, as ex- 
| plained by their celebrated philoſopher. Con- 
fuſius, is the eſtabliſhed religion of China; 
but the greateſt part of the people are groſs 
| 1dolaters, and the moſt numerous ſect are 
thoſe who worſhip the idol Fo, which was 
brought from Tibet ſoon after the death of 
our Saviour. The Mahometans have been 
| tolerated in China for ſix or ſeven hundred 
years, and the Jews much longer. Chriſti- 
anity has gained conſiderable footing in this 
empire by the labours of the Jeſuits; but 
in the year 1726 theſe miſſionaries, being 
ſ ; prong of deſigns againſt the government, 
an reaching: de e e to it, were 
2 expelled, ang the chriſtian churches - 
emoliſhed, © 7 | | | | 
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cker. VI, 
fu. ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


0; V 7 HICH are the chief iſlands of 
* Fo Ho „„ 
A. The Aſiatic iſlands are ſo numerous, 
that ſome make them amount to 150,000. 
The moſt conſiderable are, 1. The ifles of 
Japan or Japon, which are under ſeveral 
petty. kings, but all together form a large 
empire ſubject to one abſolute ſovereign. 
The chief of them is Niphon, (uſually called 
Japan) about 7oo miles in length, wherein 
is YENDo or YEDo, a vaſt, rich, and po- 
prone city, the capital of the empire, as 

eado was formerly. The reſt of the 
Japan iſlands are of little note, except 
Xino and Xicoco. Theſe iſlands are much 
| overſpread with woods and mountains, but 
the ſoil is good, producing plenty of corn, 
fruit, and paſture. The air is ſomewhat 
cold, but very wholeſome. Ihe inhabit- 
ants are idolaters, and at preſent will per- 
mit no chriſtian to ſet foot in the country, 


(1993. 
or trade with them, except the Dutch, | 
who bring from thence gold, filver, cop- 
per, fine cabinets, and other curious Jo 
pan and lacquered ware. 

2. Formoſa, about 200 miles long, ſub- 
| ject to the Chineſe. Its principal place is 
| Taywan upon the coaſt, once poſſeſſed * 


the Dutch. 
The Philippine iſlands, which are 


_ 4 to be 1200 in number, or according 


to ſome a great many more. Forty or 
fifty of them are pretty large; but the 
principal are Tan Mindanao, Philip- 
pina, and Paragoa. In Luconia is Ma 
nilla, a well fortified and trading city, the 
reſidence of a Spaniſh viceroy, to which 
crown mot of the Phillippines are ſubject. 
In general they are bleſſed with a whol- 
ſome air and a fruitful ſoil, producing abun» 
dance of rice, fruits, ſogar, cotton, ſpice, 


Kc. and ſeveral of them are rich in gold, ſil- ; 


ver, and other metals. . 

4. The Moluccoes or Molucca . 
the chief whereof are Celebes, Gilolo, Ce- 
ram, Flores, Timor, and Amboyna. The 
air of theſe iſlands is very hot and unwhol- 
ſome, and the ſoil+ too barren io produce 
much corn or paſture; but they abound 


with the beſt ſpices and moſt delicious fruits, 


and have alſo rich mines of gold. In the 
year 1618 the Dutch uſed the Engliſh very 
8 eee at nn ſince which time 


| ! 
they have been ſole maſters of it, and have 
got the trade of moſt of the other Spice- 
I lands into th-ir own hands. Amboyna 1s 
famous for cloves, and the Bandx iſles for 
nutmeg.” of & 0 
5. The Iſles of Sunda, which are ve- 
ry numerous; but the chief are Borneo, 
Sumatra, and java. Borneo is a large 
Iſland, divided into ſeveral petty king- 
doms; the Dutch having only ſome forts 
upon the coaſts to protect their trade. 
The capital of the whole is Borneo, a 
ww city. The produce of this country 
are gold, ſpices, wax, honey, ſugar, 
cotton, quickſilver, and the fineſt dia- 
monds. Sumatra is alſo divided into ſe- 
veral kingdoms, but Achem or Achin is 
reckoned the capital, which is a large 
trading city and ſeaport, on the northern 
coaſt of the iſland. The Dutch have ſe- 
veral ſettlements on the coaft ; and ſo have 
the Engliſh, particularly at Bencoolen. 
'The principal commodities of Sumatra 
are gold-Aduſt and pepper: but it alſo pro- 
duces abundaace of rice, ſugarcanes, le- 
mons, oranges, pomegranates, and other fruits. 
lava 1s lkew-ile under different princes, the 
chief whereof is the king of Materan, who 
files himſelf emperor of Java; and there- 
fore Materan is reckoned the capital of the 
iſland. But in reality the Dutch are the 
moſt powerful people in this country, where 


| | E 
they have built Batavia, a well fortified 


city, the center of their trade in the eaſt, _ 


and the reſidence of a governor, who lives 
with the ſtate and ſplendor of a ſovereign 
prince. This place is famous for its arrack, 
_ a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled from a vegetable 
juice called toddy, which is drawn by 
inciſion from the Cocoa-tree, The air of 

theſe iſlands is for the moſt part unwhol- 
ſome, eſpecially to European conſtitutions. 

6. The Maldives and Ceylon. The Mal- 
dives are a long tract of ſmall iſlands, ſaid 


to be 12,000 in number, all under one 


king, who is a Mahometan, and reſides at 
Male or Maldivia, which is one of the 
largeſt. They ſcarce produce any corn, but 
ahundance of cocoa- nuts and other fruits. 
Ceylon is a very fertile and pleaſant iſland, 
in the middle of which is Candea, the 
capital of a kingdom of the fame name; 
but the Dutch are maſters of moſt of the 
ſea-coaſt, on which they have many towns, 
the chief whereof is Colombo. Here grows 
plenty of the fineft cinnamon, with which 
the Dutch ſupply all the reſt of the World. 
. The Afatic Iflands in the Mediter- 
ranean are Cyprus and Rhodes, both fa- 
mous in hiſtory; and ſeveral ſmall ones in 
the Archipelago, among which is Scio, 
noted for its maſtich, and the little iſle of 
Patmos, where St. John wrote his Revela- 
tions. They are all under the dominion 
l the Turks. My. 


' CHAP, In. 
"Of AFRICA in general. 
Q. Hex is Africa bounded, and what 


is its extent? | 

A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by the In- 
dian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Iſthmus of 
Suez, which joins it to Afia; on'the weſt 
by the weſtern or Atlantic ocean; on the 
ſouth by the ſouthern ocean; and on the 
north by the Mediterranean. It is about 
4300 miles long, and 4150 broad. | 

Q. How is it divided? 

A. Geographers differ very much about 
this app but we 1 ee it _ ſeven 
gener ts, VIZ. I. Dar . 2. pt. 
. | TR, or the deſert. mm dens 
F. Guinea. 6. Ethiopia. 7. The African 
Hands, —Of theſe in their order. 


Of BARBARY, 


yy are the boundaries and 
— ae of wrong 3 : 

. Bar inclu Bildulgerid) is 
| bounded puny yen by OO the 
north by the Mediterranean, on the Eaft 
by Egypt, and on the weſt by the weſ- 
tern ocean. It is about 2000 miles long, 
and 700 broad in ſome places, but much 
narrower in others. 

Q. How is it divided? 5 . 
A. Into four great countries or ſtates, 
| namely, thoſe of Morocco, Algiers, Tu- 
nis, and Tripoli; and to one or other of 
theſe powers all the petty kings of Bil. 
dulgerid are tributary, 

Which are the principal cities in 
theſe countries ? 

A. 1. Mozocco was formerly the capi- 
tali the empire of that name, and is ftill 

a comfderable city; but Fez is now rec- 

koned the metropolis, bein and the uſusl re- 
. fidence of the CLE the richeſt 3 


* 


LE Wu . 
in all Barbary; though Mequinez is ſome- 


times the royal ſeat. The other cities of 


note within land are Taradant and 'Talilet ; 
and the remarkable towns on the coalt are 
Azamoor, Sallee (famous for its rovers and 
pirates) Tangier, Ceuta, and Tetuant. The 
Engliſh were formerly maſters of Tangier, 
but demoliſhed and left it in 1685; and Ceu- 
ta is now in the hands of the Spaniards, 
. though continually blockaded by the Moors. 
2. Algier or Algiers, (the capital of a large 
republick or kingdom) 1s very ftrong, the 
walls being twelve feet thick, and forty feet 
high towards the ſea. It is a rich and 


populous city, but (like moſt of the towns 


of Barbary) its wealth is acquired chiefly 
by its piracies. Oran is alſo a very ſtrong 
ſeaport in the territory of Algiers, taken 
by the Spaniards in the year 1732, and 
is ſtill in their poſſeſſion. Here are like- 
wiſe Conſtantina, Tremezen, and ſeveral 
other conſiderable cities. 3. Tunis, the ca- 
pital of that kingdom, ſtands about ten 
miles from the ſea, is well fortified, and 
has a ſtrong citadel. On this coaſt ſtood 
the famous city of Carthage, which was 
deſtroyed by the Romans. The inland 
towns are of no great note at preſent, 
though Cairoan was formerly a ſplendid 
city. Bilduigcrid Proper, or the country 
of Dates, belongs to Tunis. 4. Iripoli, 
the capital of the kingdom, is a ſtrong 
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city with a good harbour; and there are 


ſeveral other good ports upon the coaft. 


Barca is now reckoned as a part of Tri- 


poli. 


Q. Of what ſort is the Air, Soil, &c. 
of Barbary. Z „ . 
Air and Sor. ] The air is pretty 
temperate, and generally healthful; and 
the ſoil is rich, producing plenty of corn, 


fruits, and paſture, but ſome. parts are ſan- 


dy and barren, and others over-run with 


woods and mountains. 
 Commovitits.] The chief of theſe 


are corn, oil, wool, hides, Morocco lea- 


ther, honey, wax, ſoap, flax, hemp, ſugar, 


dates, almonds, and other fruits. 
Ranimirs.)] The remains of an odd 


Roman . caſtle, with ſeveral Latin inſerip- 
tions on the ſtones, are ſtill to be ſeen on 


a4 mountain near Tunis. -Not far from 
Tangier is a narrow deſcerit, which leads 
into ' ſubterraneous apartments, ſuppoſed 
to have been anciently repoſitories for 


the dead, there being found in'them many 
urns and ſtatues, with ſome inſcriptions 
in the punic language. The fine breed 


of horſes may be reckoned among the 
rarities of Barbary, as well as its lions, 


ws ts and other wild beaſts. 


HARACTER.] The Moors, who are 


the original inhabitants of Barbary, dwell 


f 
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chiefly in Morocco, and are ſaid to be a 
covetous, unhoſpitable, and treacherous peo- 
ple. They are well ſhaped, active, ſtrong, 
and ingenious.— The Arabs, who are diſperſ.. 
ed all over the country, follow their com- 
mon trade of robbing travellers.— As to the 
Turks, who are ſettled in Algiers, Tunis; 


and Tripoli, the character already given of 
that people may ſuffice. — The Mooriſh lan- 


guage, which is a dialect of the ancient Pu- 
nic, is ſpoken in ſeveral places; but a corrupt 
Arabic prevails in moſt parts of Barbary. 
GoveRnMenT.|] The emperor of Mo- 
rocco is an arbitrary prince. Algiers is go- 
verned by a ſovereign called the Dey, who 
is elected by the army. The ſovereigns 
of Tunis and Tripoli are called Beys, who 
are not ſo independent as the former. Theſe 
three ſtates may be looked upon as republics 
of ſoldiers, under the protection of the 
Grand Signior. As to the tributary king- 
doms in Bildulgerid, they are not worth. 
mentioning, ſince we know little of them 
but their names. „„ 
RELIGION. ] Mahometaniſm (with ſome 
difference) prevails all over Barbarx. 


SCO. A. 
Of EGYPT. 
Q. Hen is Egypt bounded, and what 


1s 1ts extent? 

A. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Red 
Sea and the iſthmus of Suez, on the weſt by 
Barca; on the north by the Mediterranean, 
and on the ſouth by Nubia and Abyſſinia. 

It is about 600 miles long, and 350 broad, 
| Inlaiiing the deſerts. 

Q. How is it divided? 
A Into three great parts, the upper, 
middle, and lower. The upper Egypt 
is the ſouthern part, and the lower the 
northern. 

Q. Which are che chief towns in 
| Egype? 5 | 
Bets Jn Be (called, Sand. b 
the Arabs) gy] ag 533 0 wy 
city, which may be reckoned the capital 
of this part of the country; alſo Aſſuan, 
near the | cataracts, the ancient Syene ; 
Aſſan, Dandara, Akmin, Taata, Kus, 
= Kena, and ſeveral others: . 10 which add 


5 
. 
1 
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Coſſir, a good port on the Red Sea, from 
whence corn is traniported to Arabia.. 2. In 
middle Egypt, on the eaſt fide of the. Nile, 
is CaIRO or GRAN (Cairo, the capital 
of all Egypt, one of the largeſt and moſt 
populous cities in the world, and a place, of 
great trade and riches. - On the welt fide of 
the river is Giza, near which ſtood the ancieut 
Memphis. More to the ſouthward is Fayume, 
not far from the famous lake Maris, aiſo Be- 
niſuef, Minia, Manfalut, and ſome other 
conſiderable towns. Suez is a ſmall but noted 
ſeaport at the end of the Red Sea or Ara- 
bic Gulf, which gives name to the Iſthmus, 
or neck of land, by which Aſia and Afri- 
ca are joined ws mak 3- The capital of 
| lexandria, built by Alex- 
ander the Great, once a beautiful and 
flouriſhing city, but now thinly inhabited: 
It has an excellent harbour on the Medi- 
terranean, and the fine ruins about it are 
teſtimonies of its ancient ſplendor. The 
other places of moſt note in this part of 


lower Egypt is 


Egypt are Roſetta and Raſchid on the weſ- 


tern branch of the Nile, and Damietta and 
Manſoura on the eaſtern, all populous and 
trading cities. a wa 
"6 Q. Of what nature is the air, ſoil, c. of 
| 9 and Sof L.] Tke air of Egypt is for 
the moſt part very hot and unwholeſome; 
but the ſoil is exceeding fruitful, occaſioned 


on r NH 
by the annual overflowing of the Nile, which 
leaves a fattening flime behind it. Thoſe 
parts out of the reach of this inundation are 
uncultivated, ſandy, and barren. 
| Cou uopITIES.] Theſe are corn, rice, ſu- 
gar, flax, linen, ſalt, ſal-ammoniac, balſam, 
and various ſorts of fruits and drugs. :- 
RaARITIES.] Egypt is remarkable for its 
7 e e which are ſtupendous fabrics that 
nave ſtood ſeveral thouſand years, ſuppoſed 
to have been deſigned for ſepulchral monu - 
ments of their ancient kings; but when they 
were erected is uncertain. Three of theſe, 
which ftand ſome miles weſtward of Giza, 
are the moſt famous. They have ſquare baſes, 
and diminiſh gradually to the top, which 
is ſquare alſo. - One fide of the baſis of 
the largeſt is about 700 Engliſh feet, and 
its perpendicular height about 500 ſo that 
the whole area of its baſis, or ground it ſtands 
upon, is upwards of eleven acres. Some 
leagues from theſe pyramids, are the cata- 
combs or pits, wherein are found thoſe em- 
balmed bodies, which we call mummies.— 
In ſeveral parts of Egypt are to be ſeen 
the ruins of the moſt ſplendid cities and build. 
ings in the world; particularly of Thebes, 
Alexandria, nd the famous labyrinth near | 
the lake of Meris.— The Nile is one of the 
| greateſt wonders of this country, which 
every year overflows and enriches the ſoil. | 
This ſupplies the . rain, which ſeldom 
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falls except in lower Egypt. In this river 
are abundance of crocodiles, a ſubtle and 
voracious animal. —The hatching of chickens 
in ovens is a remarkable but conſtant 85 

tice in Egypt. | 

CHARACTER. ] The "VE RY are ge- 
nerally reckoned cunning, treacherous, cow- 

ardly, and cruel, being much degenerated 
from their anceſtors. The languages ſpoken 
in Egypt are the Arabic and Turkiſh, the 
Coptic or ancient FRO” e almoſt 
extinct. 

n Egypt 1s os by 
a baſhaw ſent from Conftantinople, Year a 
province of the Turkiſh em 
RELITIOION.] The Tur . and Arabs are 

Mahometans, which is the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of Egypt; but there are many Chriſ- 
tians, called Copts, or e and 95 Jews 
are 44 ad AUINEFOU, 


; * 
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- SECT. III. | 
07 ZAARA, or the Deſert, be, 


N TOW i is > RY bounded, and what 
is its extent? 

A. It has Bildulgerid or Barbary on the 
north, Negroland and Guinea on the ſouth, 
Egypt and Nubia on the eaſt, and on the welt 

the Atlantic ocean. It is about 2 500 miles | 
long, and 600, broad. . OE 
. How 1s it divided? 7 

A” Into fix general parts, which take on; 
names from the principal nations or tribes 
that inhabit them, viz. Zanhaga, Zuenziga, 
Targa, Lempta, Berdoa, and Leyata; but 
ſome make the diviſions more numerous. 

Q. Which are the chief towns in Zaara? 

A. There are ſcarce any towns of nate: : 
: The chief are Guaden or Whoden, and Cara- 
: goli on the river St. Anthony, both in Zan- 
haga; Tagazel in Zuenziga; Aſſudi in Tar- 
ga; and Jibadu in Lempta. In Berdoa and 


Levata there are none worth e that 
we know of. 


N 2 
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What account do you give of the 
By Dy &c. of Zaara? 5 * 
Alx and 801.) The air is very hot, 
but wholeſome to- the natives, the ſoil is 
generally barren and ſandy; inſomuch that 
the caravans croſſing this country to and 
from Negroland are often reduced to great 
extremities. Targa is the moſt fruitful part 
of Zaara, having plenty of e and 
ſiome indifferent paſture, 
- _ CommorirTits.] Theſe are very incon- 
fiderable, confiſting chiefly in a few cattle 
and dates. 
© Ranrrres.] Of theſe I find none worth 
mentioning. | 
CRHARACTER. ] The inhabitants of this 
country are for the moſt part a wild and 


ignorant weg and thoſe of Lompta eſpeci- 


ally are fierce and cruel, robbing all they 
meet. Their languages are Arabic, and 
| different dialects of the old African. . 
GovEHRNMENT. ] The princes or chiefs of 
the ſeveral” nations or tnbes are generally 
_ abſolute ; but in many places there are few | 
ſigns of any 1 7 ent all all. 
RELTOION.] The Mahometan' is profeſſed 


| a the country. 


SECT. W. | 


of NEGROL AND, or the Contr 1 the 


BL ACKS. 


Q Waar. are i boundaries and, ex- 


tent of Negroland? . | 
A. It is bounded on the north hs Zaaras 


on the ſouth by Guinea, on the eaſt by Nu- 
bia, and on the welt by the Atlantic ocean. 
Its length is about 2300. Ns Ceo Its 

| breadth about Joo) 7 


Q. How is it divided? Twi 
A. Into a great many 1 the e chief b 


5 whereof are, Genchoa, 'Tombut; Agades, Ca- 
no, Caſſena, and Guangara, on the north fide 
of the river Niger; and Mundinga, Melli, 


Sago, Guber, Zegzeg, and Zanfara, on the 


ſouth fide, In Mundinga we include the ſeve- 
ral kingdoms between the rivers 9 80 and 


Gambia. 


Q * are the pada towns in Ne- 
grolan 


A. Moſt of the hw mended. king- | 


| doms have capitals of the ſame name, but the 


Ns: 
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chief is Tombut, which is large and popu- 
lous, that kingdom being the moſt power- 
ful and civilized in all Negroland. Guber 
contains about fix thouſand houſes. Agades, 
Cano, and Guangara are walled cities. There 
are ſeveral other large towns, but we have 
only an imperfect knowledge of the inland 
parts of the country, and therefore cannot 
deſcend to particulars. The kingdom of 
Mandinga, and the countries on the ſea-coaſt 
and rivers, are full of towns and villages. 
The Engliſh have ſettlements along the Gam- 
bia, deferidedby Fort St. James at the niouth 
of the river: they have alſo ſettlements on 
the Senegal, which they took from the 
French in the late war. Op 
Q. Of what kind is the air, ſoil, &c. of 
oy eg UOTE CHAT ̃ EW, b 
Arx and S011. ] The air is very hot, but 
generally wholeſome ; and the ſoil for the 
moſt part fertile, eſpecially near the Niger, 
which runs through the country from eaſt to 
weſt, and averfiows at a certain time of the | 
year, like the Nile ok. de 3 
| CommoniTres.], T {ce are-chiefly gold; 
2 elephants- teeth, bees-wax, and ſome 
8. Eo LE / Grhs ENS "on 
1 There is ſaid to be à ſandy- 
deſert in this country, of ftich a quality as 


to preſerve human bodies that are laid in it 


from corrupting.— Alſo a well whoſe water 
ies as ſweet as ordinary ſugar. 
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CMARACT IR.] The negroes are moſt- — 
ly an uncivilized and ignorant people; but 

are ſaid to be very crafty in their dealings 
with the Europeans. They are generally of 
a good ſtature and robuſt conſtitutions; their 
- complexions of the deepeſt black, their hair 
ſhort and curled like wool, their. noſes flat, 
their lips thick, .and Elgin: teeth white and 
even. The lang} Uages of this vaſt country 
are various, and little known to us. 

Gov ens There are ten or twelve 
conſiderable © kings in Negroland, who are 
abſolute, and to whom many petty ones are 
ttibutary. The king of Fombut (as before 
obſerved) is reckoned the moſt powerful, 
havin extended his conqueſts" over ſeyeral . 
little Eingdons: - 

Reza . Moſt of the inhableanits/ mY 
this country are either Mahometans or 1008+ 
8 but chere are fone few lira, 


8 5 e 8 v I N EE” 


He is Guinea bounded, and what 
is its extent? | 

* It is bounded, on 1 85 north by _ 
gtoland, on the ſouth and weſt by the 
ocean, and on the Eaſt by Echiopia. Its ; 
length is about 1 800 Oe and its ms 
about 600. _ 

Hou is ĩt ee 

A. Into four general 1 viz. „ the Ma- 
5 leguette or Grain Coaſt, the Ivory Coaſt, the 
Sold Coaſt, and the kingdom of Benin, the 
weſtern part whereof the Europeans call the 
Slave Coaſt. 

Which are the chief towns in Guinea ? 
1 1. In that part called the Grain Coaſt, 
(from a kind of pepper which grows there in 
abundance) is Bura, Sanguin, Great Seſtra, 

and ſome other towns, but none very conſi- 

| derable. 2. On the Ivory or Tooth Coaſt 

are Botru, Jaquelaheu, Tabo, and Grua. 
3. On the Gold Coaſt the Europeans have 


\ « 


rt 


many ſettlements, and have built forts to ſe- 
cure their trade. The beſt of them all is St. 
George de la Mina, belonging to the Dutch; 


next to which is Cabo Corſo, or Cape-coaſt- 


caſtle, belonging to the Engliſh; and the 


Danes have a fort called Chriſtianburgh. 
Within land are great Accara, great Acca- 
nis, and many other towns, pad, 4 are ſcarce 
worth mentioning. , 4. Great Benin, the 
capital of the kingdom of Benin, is the 
largeſt, beſt built, and moſt populous city 
in Guinea; but no foreigners are permitted 
to reſide there. Arcba, or Arebo, whieh 
ſtands on the ſame river that Benin does, 
but eighty miles nearer its mouth, is re- 


ſorted to by Europeans on account of trade. 


On the Slave Coaſt, (as the Europeans call 
the weſlern part of this kingdom) are Popo, 
Jackem, and and other towns, where the 


Slave-Trade is carried on. About forty 
miles from the ſea. is Ardra, a large open 


town, the capital of a kingdom. 


Q Of what kind is the air, ſoil, &c. of 
Gin ᷑ ᷑³?? 8 F 


| Ark and 801 f.] The air is hot and 


- unwholeſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers; but 


the ſoil is generally rich, producing plenty of 


corn, rice, fruits, and paſture. Many of the 


mountains are adorned with trees of an ex? 


traordinary height, and the valleys are agree- 
ably interſperſed with villages, che country 
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CommoniT: ns. ] One-of the chief com- 
modities of Guinea 1s gold, which is not dug 


out of mines, but waſhed down by the tor- 
rents that fall from the mountains, and found 


amongſt the ſand and mud of the rivers. 


The reſt are elephants teeth, (or ivory) hides, 
wax, pepper, and ſeveral drugs. To theſe 
add the negro ſlaves, who are generally. ſuch 
as are taken priſoners in war, or in the excur- 


ſions which the petty princes of this country 


make on purpoſe into each others territories, 
and are brought down to the Coaſt to be 


ſold to the merchants of Europe. Many 


thouſands of | theſe unhappy creatures are 
_ annually tranſported by the Europeans to 


America, either to work in the plantations 


| there, or in the mines of Mexico and Pe- 


ru. A ſort of commerce ſcarce to be 
defended dinner upon the foot of Oe. or 
humanit 


RarrTi Sen The Di cartuſities of Gui- 


nea are ſome: ſtrange animals and other na- 


tural productions of the country „ which it 
1 be too tedious to deſcribe. 

' CHARACTER. ] The natives of Guinea 
are generally courteous to ſtrangers, and do 
not want for good ſenſe; but they are ſaid 
to be addicted to cheating. The languages 


| of this country are ſo various, that no ſeſs 


than eight or ten add Spoken. on the Gold | 
Coaſt only. 


Govzuvuznv-] cen is divided. into 


553 
a multitude of kingdoms or ſovereignties, 


in which the princes are generally abſolute; 
but the leſſer are for the moſt part de- 


pendent: on the greater, The king of 


Benin is the moſt powerful, having very 
large dominions. 

RrLioiox.] The natives of Guinea are 
generally. idolaters, though many of them 


acknowledge one Supreme Being, the Crea- 
tor of the univerſe. . Serpents and other 


animals, and even vegetables are ee 
ok in ſome paſa of this Og 05 


SECT. VI. 
. Of ETHIOPIA. 


« w 


extent of Ethiopia? 


A. Under the general name of Ethiopia I 


include all the remaining part of Africa. 
In this ſenſe it is bounded on the north-eaſt 
by the Red Sea; on the north and north- 


. weſt by Egypt, Zaara, Negroland, and 


Guinea; and on all other ſides by the ocean. 


Its length from north to ſouth is about 
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3600 miles, and its breadth Nb 2000 
in ſome places. | | 
Q How is it divided? VVV; 
A. Into two great parts, the upper and 
7 lower: The upper Ethiopia comprehends 
Nubia, Abyſſinia, and the Coaſts of Ajan 
and 'Zanguebar. The lower contains the 


Kingdoms! . Loango, Congo, Angola, and 


Benguela; the Coaſt and country of the 
Cafffees; the em _— of Monomopata and 
Manoemugi; kingdoms of — | 
Mujac, Gengiro, — and ſeveral others 
on each fide of the equator, of which we 
have very little knowledge. 


Q. Which are the chief towns in theſe 


countries? 


A. 1. In the Be Ethiopia, the capital 
of Nubia, is SEN NAR which ſtands on an 
Eminence on the weſt ſide of the Nile; 


though ſome reckon Dongolo, or Dancala, 


which is lower down on the eaſt ſide of that 
River, the chief city of the country. — Gon- 
AR or GONTHAR is the capital of Abyſ- 
be rot. the emperors are ſtill crow : 
whieh i is now ruinous. This em- 

Lol is 2 Wh ded 3 into many provinces „ ſome 
be which are ſubject to a people called the 
a The Turks are maſters of ſeveral 
f their ft on the Red Sea, the beſt 
5 e Xx O_ 5 | 
Ajan is Ade! UZA Fanz e capital o 
the Oe Adel; ; ant Ze la; 5a goo 
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Port near the Streights of Babelmandel. On -. 
the eaſtern Coaſt are Magadoxo, near the 


mouth of a river of the ſame name, the 
capital of a kingdom: and Brava, a rich 
trading town, and capital of a confidera- 


ble republic.—On the Coaſt of Zanguebar 


which is alſo divided into ſeveral king- 


doms or ſtates, the moſt noted towns are 


Melinda, Mombaza, Quiloa, and Mozam- 
dique, all ſeaports of great trade. The 


Portugueſe have ſtrong forts at the three 


firſt mentioned places, and Mozambique is 
entirely in their poſſeſſion, which is à well 
fortified, populous, and trading city, 


2. As to the lower Ethiopia; the king- 
doms of, Loango and Benguela have capitals 


of the ſame name. The chief city of Con- 
go is St. Salvador, a name given to it by 
the Portugueſe, who have twelve or fifteen 
churches there. The Capital of Angola is 
Loando, or St. Paul de la Loando, a hand- 
ſome city on the Coaſt, where the Por- 


tugueſe governor generally reſides. The Coaſt 


of the Caffrees extends from Cape Negro on 


the welt fide of Africa, to the mouth of the 


river Zambeze of Cuama on the eaſt. It 
comprehends a great many nations or tribes, 


verned by their ſeveral kings or chiefs, 


but there are ſcarce any towns of note in 
de whole country that we know of, 8 
cept ſome few upon the ſea Coaft. On 


0 


o 


the weſtern Coalt there are none worth. 
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FE x58 3 ; 
mentioning. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
the moſt ſouthern point of Africa, the 
Dutch have a good town and fort. Sofala, 
on the eaſt ſide, is. a large city, ſurrounded 
by a canal, and defended by a fort, being 
one of the chief ſettlements of the Portugueſe 
on theſe Coafts.—Zimbace, the capital of 
the empire of Monomotapa, is large. and 
28 aging ; and the emperor's palace, though 
uilt of wood, is ſaid to be all gilt or cover- 
ed with- plates of gold. I forbear to men- 
tion other inland towns, of which we know 
ů̃JJJ TT EEE... 
Q. Of what ſort is the air, ſoil, &c. of 
Ethiopia ? CF 
* Aik and S01 TL. ] The greateſt part of 
this vaſt country lying within the Torrid 
Zone, the air is generally very hot, except 
where the mountains and the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea render it temperate. In 
many places the ſoil is ſandy and. barren, 
but in general it is fertile enough, . eſpecially 
near the rivers, producing plenty of Grain, 
fun, and Tierape, 0 


Con MODLT1ES. ] The chief of theſe are 


gold, filyer, copper, ivory, ebony, pearls, 


wax, frankincenſe, ambergriſe, muſk, pep- 
per, ſugar, tobacco, cattle, rice, millet, 
lemons, citrons, aloes, tamarinds, and other 
fruits and drugs. To theſe add flaves, of 
whom vaſt numbers are tranſported from 


Angola to America, As to gold, there are 


I 
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ſuch rich mines of it in ſome parts of Ethio- 


pia, eſpecially in the empire of Monomo- 


CAR ACT 


tapa, that the country about Sofala has been 


Jjudged to be the land of Ophir. 


4 


| © Raziriss.) In Nubia there is a ſmall 


ſeed gathered from the top of an herb like 


a nettle, which produces ſuch a deadly poi- 
ſon, that the tenth part of a grain kills a 


man preſently.—In Abyſſinia there is a 


great hollow rock, oppoſite to which is ano - 


ther ſo ſituated, that a word whiſpered on 
the top of it is heard at a conſiderable diſ- 
ance; and the voices of ſeveral perſons 
ſpeaking - at once ſeem like the ſhout of a» 
numerous army. — Lions, leopards, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroſes, and other ER 
0 


may be reckoned among the curioſities « 


CrarRAacTER.] The Abyflinians are ſaid 
to have'a great deal of wit, and to be fond of 
learning. The Hottentots about the Cape 


of good Hope, are not ſuch fools as they have 


been repreſented ; they are honeſt and faithful 


to their engagements, and very generous and 


4 


hoſpitable. Indeed they are lazy, and de- 

light in naſtineſs, their ornaments conſiſt- 
ing of the guts of animals, which they wear 
about them until they wear quite dry, and 
then eat them up. But I ſhall not attempt to 
give a particular character of the various na- 


tions of Ethiopia, it being ſufficient to ſay, 
that in general they are ignorant, unpoliſhed, 
| % | 


4 


and ſuperſtitious. As to their languages, they 
are numerous, and little known. 

_ GoveRnMzenT.] Nubia is „ ur by 
the two kings of Sennar and Dongola, the 
latter being tributary to the former. Abyſ- 
ſinia is under an abſolute monarch called 
the Negus. The Portugueſe are maſters of 
Angola and Benguela; though they have ſtill 
their kings, as well as Congo and Loango. 
The emperor of Monomotapa is abſolute, 
and ſo are moſt of the petty kings and princes 
in Ethiopia, though ſome of the ſmall ones 
are tributary to the greater. The ſeveral 
tribes or nations of the Hottentots have like- 
wile their own independent chiefs, - 
— R£6L11c1on.] The Chriſtian religion once 
flouriſhed in Nubia, but now the Mahometan 
_ prevails. Moſt of the Abyflinians are Chriſ- 
tians, according to the ſect of the Copti or 
Egyptians; the reſt are Pagans, Jews, or Ma- 
hometans. The Romiſh religion has got 
great footing in Congo, Angola, and ſome 

other parts, by means of the Portugueſe. 

The other inhabitants of Ethiopia are either 
Mahometans or groſs idolaters, except in Mo- 
nomotapa, where they believe in one God, 


* 
7 7 
£ 3 


| Hottentots believe in a Supreme Being, whom 
they call the Great Captain; but worſhip 
the ſun and moon, and ſome ſay evil ſpirits, 


; 4 0 
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sher. VII. 
27 te AFRICAN 1SLANDS. 5 


HICH are the chief Iſlands of 
Africa? IL, 
r hav thy 15 Madagaſcar, a large iſland, about 
- 90 oo miles in length, lying eaſtward of the 
Coaſt of the Caffrees and Zanguebar. It is 
governed by ſeveral petty princes or lords, 
who are frequently at war with each other. 
The country in general is fruitful enough, 
and full of cattle, but is not much frequented 
by European merchants. The natives are 
a wild, inhoſpitable, treacherous people. 
They are moſt of them Pagans, but ſome 
are Mahometans. Fanſhere, a little north- 
ward of Fort Dauphin, is reckoned the chief 
wy hu of the iſland. 

2. The Iſle of 3 * Maſcarenhas, 
to the eaſtward of Madagaſcar, which is 
oflefſed by the French. The chief town 
1e St. Faul. 1. is a page and fraweful 

| 8 | 0 : 3 . 
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35 n or Maurice Iland, lies 
eaſt of the Iſle of Bourbon. It belongs to the 
French. It abounds with ebony , and 1 1s re- 
markable for its large tortoiſes. 

i 8 The Comorra Iſlands, between Mada- 
gaſcar and the Coaſt of Zanguebar.\ 
Fi. Zocotora, or Socatra, near the mouth 

of the Red Sea, noted for its fine aloes. 

6. The Madeira Iſtands, lying weſt of the 

Coaſt of Barbary, belong to the Portugueſe. 

The two largeſt are Madeira and Porto Santo. 

In the former is Funchal or Fonchal, the 

chief town, and reſidence of the Portugueſe 

Governor. Madeira i is famous for its wine, 

which is ſent” to 78 and che Welt- 

e Ce ide ping forth of the 
The Ifles, 1 0 

Mien. belong to the ying of Spain. 

They are about ſourteen in number, the 

5 * of which are Canaria, Tenerif, 

Forteventura, Ferro, Palma, Gomera, and 
Lancerota. The Spaniſh g vernor reſides 
at Las Palmas in Canaria, Which has a 
Port, and is well — "Theſe iflands 
are noted for that rich wine which we 

uſually call ſack, and for their fine fing- 
ing-birds. Teneriff is remarkable for. its 
prodigious mountain called the Pike, by 


fome reckoned the hi gheſt in the world, its 


perpendicular height being abou four Warm ; 
0 8. The Iſles of Cape Verde, lyingoppoſ 


i*ts 


to a Cape of that name in Negroland, be- 
long to the Portugueſe. They are ten in 
number the principal of which is St. Jago, 


with a town of the fame name, where the 


_ Portugueſe governor reſides ; and here our 
ſhips frequently touch for water and freſh 

roviſions in their voyage to the Eaſt-Indies. 
- The other Iſlands are St. Anthony, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, St. Nicolas, Sal, Bonaviſta, 


Mayo, Fuego, and Brava. Great quantities 
ol ſalt are exported from theſe Iſlands,  eſpe- 


from Sal and 


9. Several little iſlands lie diſperſed i in the 


ocean between the Coaſt of Guinea and 
the Tropic of C 


Annobon, St. Matthew, Aſcerfion; and St. 


Helena: FThe fix firſt belongs to the Por- 


and St. Helena to the Engliſh. 


This 1 is a plentiful little iſland, well ſtock- | 


ed with hogs, goats, and pouttry, and its air 
is exceedingly wholeſome. It is of great uſe 


to our Eaft-India company, whoſe ſhips ge- 


 nerally call there for refreſhment, The 
Iflands on the Coaft of Africa 1 in the __ 
terranean are not conſiderable. 


we: 
$ 


orn'; the chief whereof _ 
are Fernando Po, Prince! s Iſle, St. Thomas, 
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| CHAP. #6 | 
e RCA in ee, 7 


5 1 OW i is by i bounded, and what 


is its extent? 25 5 

. It is bounded on the ak FO the At- 
135 Ocean, which ſeparates it from Eürope 
and Africa; on the weſt by the South Sea, 
or Pacific Ocean; ; on the ſouth by the 
Streights of Magellan ; and on. the north by 
the Arctic Lands; or (to ſpeak more proper- 
ly) its northern boundaries are not known. 
It is in length (without including the un- 


known countries) about 7000 miles, and 


about 3700 broad; but the narrow Iſthmus 


of Panama is not above 60 miles over. e 


Q. How is it divided? | 

"A. It is naturally divided, by the Iſthmus 
juſt mentioned, into two great Frm VIZ. 
North and South America. 

Q. How is North America divided? 
A. Into four parts, viz. 1. Mexico, or 
New Spain, 2. New Mexico, California, 
ge. 3. The Britiſh dominions on the con- 
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rent 4. The United States, or Republic 1 
ies, | 
Q. How 1s South America divided? 
A. Into ſeven parts, viz. 1. Terra Fir- 
ma. 2. The land of the Amazons. 3. Bra- 
fl. 4. Peru. F. Chili. 6. Paraguay. 7. 


Terra Magellanica.— To which add the 


Amen — | 


07 MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN. 


Q Ho. is New Spain: Wenge and 


What is its extent? 
A. It is bounded on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Terra Firma, and the gulf of Mexico; on the 


wieſt and ſouth by the South Sea; and on the 


north by New Mexico. It is about 2000 
miles long, and 600 broad, but much. nar- 
rower in ſome places. | 
Ty How is it divided? , | 
Into three parts called 31 
vin. „ 140 Guadalajara, and Guatimala; 


| which, are © ſubdivided 1 into various e g 


» E564; I — — 
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Q- Which are the chief towns in this 
country? 

A. The city of Mzxtes is the cavital 
not only of proper Mexico, but of all the 
Spaniſh dominions in North America. It 
ſtands in a Jake, having a communication 
with the main land by ſeveral cauſeways. 
The ſtreets are ſtraight, interſecting each 


bother at right angles, and the buildings in 


ee are as beautiful and ſtately as any in 
urope. Guadulajara and St. Jagde Guati- 
mala, the capitals of the other Audiences, 
are rich, populous, and well-built cities. 
The moſt noted parts of this country are 
Acapulco in the South Sea, from whence 
the Spaniards carry on a very adyantage- 
ous commerce to Afia ; and La Vera Cruz 
(or St. Juan de Uloa) in the gulf of Mexio 
co, their ſtaple for the Merchandizes of Eu- 
rope brought thither by the Spaniſh Flota, 
which returns to Old Spain laden with the 
dee. of the New. 
Of what nature w the air, foil, Ke. 
of lende. ww” | 
Aix and Soty. ] The air is for Ws moſt 
| port temperate and healthful, and the ſoil 
fertile, producing good paſture, and various 
ſorts of grain and fruits. 
CoMmoDIiTIEs.] Theſe are chiefly gold, 
ſilver, copper, wool, cotton, filk, cochineal, 
feathers, tallow, hides, cocoa-nuts, honey, 
war, ginger, tobacco, amber, balſam, ſalt, 
and. e | | | 
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RARITIES.] There are ſeveral remarka- 
ble volcanoes in Mexico; and on the weſ- 
tern Coaſt is a great hollow rock, with a 
large hole at the top, which makes a fright. 
ful noiſe at every ſurge of the ſea, and ſpouts 
up water to a prodigious height. 
CHARACTER. ] The natives are a civil, 
docile, and faithful people, The manners of 
the Spaniards are much the ſame with thoſe 
in Europe; and their language is the moſt 
prevailing in Mexico | 
GOVERNMENT. | This country is govern- 
ed by a viceroy ſent from . who NIE 
in the city of Mexico. „ 
RELIOGIOR. ] The eſtabliſhed religion is 
that of the church of Rome, to which ſome 


of the native Indians have been converted , | 
but moſt. of them are fall Wy cat . 


je SECT. 1. 


of NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, 
| LOUISIANA, &c. 


ow. i is New Mexico beundel and 5 
* H of what extent? : 


A. New Mexico (or New Granada) is 
bounded. on the north and eaſt by Louiſiana, 
on the weſt by the Vermillion Sea and Ca- 
lifornia, and on the ſouth by New Spain. 
Its length is about 800 miles, and breadth 


about 720, - 
What is the extent and bon isdee of 
5 Cali 3 


A. Its extent is uncertain, the countries 
on the north of it being unknown. On the 
eaſt it has New Mexico, and the Vermillion 
Ses, or gulf of California; and on the ſouth 
and weſt the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. 
It is a large peninſula, and till of late years 
was thought to be an Ifland. Sir Francis 
Drake touched upon its northweſt Coaſt, and 
gore it the name of New Albion. | 


8 
fan? What are the boundaries, &c. of Lowt- 
4) 7. « 

A. Lovifiana ene along the weſt bank 
of the Miſſiſſippi, and is bounded on the 
ſouth by the gulf of Mexico, and on the weſt 
by New Mexico, and countries inhabited by 
the Indians. It belonged to the French, 
who after the laſt peace ceded it to the Spa- 5 

niards. 
Q What are the boundaries of Eat and 
Weſt-Florida ? 
A. Eaſt- Florida is bounded on the north 
by St. John s River, which ſeparates it from 


. Georgia; on the eaſt and ſouth by the At- 


lantie Ocean, and the gulf of Florida; en 
the ſouth-weſt by Weſt-Florida; and on 
the north-weſt by the country of the 
Creek-Indians. Weſt. Florida is bounded on 
the north by the Chikitaws; on the eaſt by ' 
| Eaft-Florida on the ſouth by the by 
Mexico; and on the weſt by the Miſſiſſippi. 
Q. What are the climate and WR" of 
Florida? | 
A. The climate reſembles that of C 
and is in Summer exceſſively hot. The 10 
of Eaſt-Florida is capable of raiſing corn, 
rice, indico, and filk ; but 3 it is inferior to 
chat of Weſt · Florida; yet is capable of 5 5 
ducing many valuable commodities. 
Q. Which are the chief towns of theſe 
countries? 


A The Spaniſh. towns in x New Mexico 
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rs ann 
* , are not ſo numerous as thoſe of the Indians. 
| Their chief city is Santa Fe, ſome mile to 
the eaſtward of the river Del Norte. As to 
| California, we know nothing of the inland 
parts of it. The principal city of Louiſia- 
na is New Orleans, ſeated. in the Iſle of 

Orleans, at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. The 

metropolis of Eaſt- Florida is St. Auguſtin, 
and that of Weſt-Florida, Penſacola. 

Q. What ſort of air, ſoil, &c. does Mexi- 
co enjoy ? 

Aix and So1L,] The air of New Mexico 
is temperate and wholeſome, and the ſoil 
generally fruitful, except where it is over- 
run with woods and mountains. WS; o : 

-» CommonDiTIEs. ] Theſe are filver, peark, 

precious ſtones, and cattle ; in which laſt the 
chief wealth of the natives confifts. 

- CHARACTER.] The ſeyeral Indian na- 
tions or tribes inhabiting New Mexico are 
faid to be the moſt civilized in all America. 
They delight in hunting, and are pretty well 

| ſkilled in agriculture. | 

.GoveRnmaenT.] New Mexico is ler 
a Spaniſh governor, who reſides at Santa Fe; 
but the natives have ſtill their own chiefs call 

Caciques. .'The Spaniards have not yet con- 
quered California, which i is governed hy ſe- 
veral petty. princes. 

RET II.] That of the Spaniards i is the 

"Chis as in Europe; but the natives are moſt- 
_ - ly idolaters, though many of Fg acknow- 
ledge one Supreme ig | 


i : 


>=” dard 
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27 the B RITI SH 8 on the 
4 amen. . 50 


| Q 1 o are the Britiſh. dominions. 


bounded ? . 
A. They are bound a on 55 We by the f 
If of St. Laurence, and St. John's river, 
on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay 


of St. Laurence; on the ſouth by the United 
States of America; and on the weſt by coun- 
- tries inhabited by the Indians, the Apala- I 


chian mountains, and the river Miſbflippi.”. 
Q. How are they divided? 


1 


A. Into the countries Went Ti Tor 8 


Bay, and the following colonies: I. Canada, 
now named the en of e .. 
| Nova Scotia. 


Q. What is moſt worthy of nde ! 


5 . to the countries about Hudſon 5 
ay ? | 


4 5 Theſe lth SH 8 ac 1 600 : 


E 2 


* » 


Miles in length, are claimed by Great 
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| Viitalin, and diſtinguiſhed by Engliſh names, 
as the Eaſt Coaſt by that of New Britain, 
and the Weſt by thoſe of New North 
Wales, and New South Wales; but the 
Climate being extremely ſevere, we have no 
ſettlements upon them, except a few Forts 
belonging to the Hudſon's Bay company, 
who trade thither chiefly for furs. . 

Q. What are the boundaries and extent 
of Canada? | 

A. Canada, or the province of Quebec, 
is bounded on the north-eaſt by the gulf of 
St. Laurence, and St. John's river; on the 
north-weſt, ſouth and ſouth-weſt, by countries 
inhabited by the Indians ; and on the ſouth- 
eaſt by the provinces of Nova Scotia, and 
by the United States, it extending about 50 
miles from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
© and/ upwards of 200 in breadth. 
What is there mmm with reſpect 
to this country? 


A. The ellos: is ar cold: in winter, . 
but the ſummers are exceeding pleaſant, and 


the farmers generally reap their corn in fix 
weeks, from the "gw ſowing it. This 
country was Toms by Great Britain in 
the late war, and the European inhabitants 
being defcended from the French, are of the 
Romiſh religion, and have a biſhop of that 
Perſuafion appointed by his Britannic ma- 
Jeſty. Its e towns - are 4 ao nl 
Montreal. 


- 
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4; What are the boundaries of Nora 


Scotia? 


A. Nova 6 or New Scotland, is 7 


bounded on the north by the river of St. 
Laurence, which ſeparates it from Canada; 
on the eaſt by the gulf of St. Laurence ; on 


the ſouth by the Atlantic ocean; and on 


the-weſt by a part of the United States. 


Q. What have 2850 1 to obſerve of Nova | 


Scotia? 
A. The n is pretty ſharp i in win- 


ter, and the froſts long. It is, however, 
a pretty fruitful country, and. affords plen- 


ty of game and fiſh; alſo wheat, rye, In- 


dian corn, peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, & c. 


The principal towns are Halifax and Anna- 


polis; 3 the former has an excellent harbour, 
which is the place of rendezyous for. the 
royal navy in America. The 5 is, both 


here and in Canada, ſovereign of the ſoil, 


and appoints the governor, lieutenant-go-/ 


nn ane council. 


* | 


ow Miſiftp 


SECT. Wang 6 


The Vaited States; or ; Republic * 
e AMERICA. 


Ne XI. part 8 . 
WA. 4. / "bara b the United States? 
i, All the eaſtern coaſt of America; 


3 ant (ED ling weſtward. to the Nin. 


F 2 55 
boy The ſtates of new Hampſhire, Maſla- | 
chuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Providence 
5 Connecticut; theſe were former - 

ly called the New En gland colonies, and 

| 4 them has oy ly been added the State of Ver- 

mont. Proceedi ding to the ſouth are the ſtates 

of New-York, New -Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 

Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 


| - lina and Georgia. 


. How are the five fates, formerly cal- 

led New En land bounded ? 
A. It is bounded on the north-eaſt 5 | 
eaſt by Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy ; 


\ 
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on the north-weſt by Canada; on the ſouth- 
weſt by the province of New-York; and 
onthe ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic” 
ocean. 
Q. What have you farther to obſerve 
of New England? _ 
A. The winters are nl; and 150 ſum 
mers hot. The. country produces plen of 
iron- ore, timber, cattle, corn, and flax. I 
inhabitants are chiefly independants and preſ- 
byterians; and the principal town is Boſton, 
Phbich is ſcated i in the province of Maſſachu 
| 50 Bay, and is e handſome, and well 
8 

Q What are the bbundaries of Ner- 
Vork? 

A. It is bounded. on the north by Candida; 
on the eaſt by New England; on the north- 
weſt and weſt by the lands of the Indians, and 
part of Penſylvania ; and on. the ſouth-welt 

and ſouth by the province of e and 
the Atlantic ocean. 

. What are its ſoil, produce, S t ef 

A. The foil of this province is > Dy” 
very pleaſant and fertile, and produces _— 
ance of wheat, barley, peaſe, hemp, and 
fruit, with excellent timber. The capital 
ina 05 New-York, which 1s ſeated on an 

an 


15 What are the boundaries of en- 
51 e *. 


A. This province is bounded on the north 


7 


„ ù U ͤ 
by! the lands of Indians; on the eaſt by New-- 
Vork; on the weſt by the Apalachian Me- 
untains; on the ſonth by Maryland; and, on: 

the ſoutheaſt by the Jerſies. 

* What are its climate, produce, e. | 
© This climate is extremely agreeable, 
Bol the country, like thoſe juſt mentioned, 
produces grain and fruit, hemp and flax, 
black-cattle, ſheep, iron, and timber... 
+ Moſt of the inhabitants are Quakers, and 
the principal city is Philadelphia, which is, 
one of the fineſt. and. beſt. ſituated | towns in. 
America. mT 
f „What are the boundaries and diviſions 
of New Jerſey. 

A. *Thas pvinee is | bonded on the weſt by 
Penſylvania; on the ſouth by Maryland, on 
the north by New-York, and on the eaſt by 

the Atlantic Ocean. It is N re into o eaſt 

and weſt. Jerſey. Lies 
| What are its produce, 4. 1 5 OY 

1 produces great quantities of copper 
and iron; all kinds of Engliſh grain, and 
the beſt cyder i 56 the continent. The chief 
town is Burlingt 8 

9 = by What are the boundaries and extent of 
Maryland, 5 . 
A. This province is bounded on the north 
. by Penſylvania and Delaware Bay; on the eaſt 
by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth by Virgi- 
nia; and on the weft by the Apalachian 
f antzins; 3 and 1 is divided into the our 
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117 , 
and weſtern diviſions, by the Cheſapedk- 
Bay. | 

'Q What are its produce, . 

A” Ics produce is the ſame with that 
f Virginia; there are here no conſiderable 
towns, the houſes being ſcattered on the 
banks of the creeks and rivers, but the 
place of moſt note is Annapolis. The 


principal part of the inhabitants are Ro-- 


man Catholics. | 
Q. What are the boundaries of Virginia? 
A. This province is | bounded on the 
north by Maryland; on the eaſt by the At- 
lantic Ocean; on the ſouth by Carolina; 
and on the weſt 1 the A palachian moun- 
tains, | 

Q. What are the" elimace arid' produce of 
Virginia and Maryland ? 

A. The heat and cold in both theſe pro- | 
vinces are governed by the winds. The north 
and north-weſt . winds are commonly cold 
and clear, the ſouth-eaſt, moiſt, hazy, and 
very hot. In winter the air is clear and 
dry, with ſharp froſts, but of ſhort du- 
ration. The months of May and June are 
very pleaſant,” the two following months are 


exceſſively hot, and in September and Octo- 
ber the Riſks fall. The woods abound' with 


flowers and fruit. The principal produce is 
tobacco, of which 100,000 hogſheads are 


annually exported. The ci town is 
"0 SIGIR 2 2 
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Q. What are the boundaries and extent: 
of North and South Carolina and Georgia? 
A. Theſe provinces are bounded on the 
north by Virginia; on the eaſt by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the ſouth by St. John's Ri- 
ver, which ſeparates Georgia from Eaſt 
Florida; and on the weſt by the Miſſiſſippi. 
Theſe provinces, which are now three diſ- 

tin governments, were originally but one. 
Q. What are the produce of theſe pro- 
A. The chief produce is tobacco, indigo, 
and rice. The fruits and trees are the ſame. 
as in Virginia. The birds are numerous, and 
of many beautiful kinds; and there are many 
animals unknown in more northern climates.. 
Wilmington is the principal town. in North 
Carolina, and Charles- Town. in South Caro- 
na, is the metropolis of the provinee. The 
principal towns in Georgia are Savanna and 
%%% / ĩ ß 
Q. What: is. the form of government by 

which theſe States are united? © | 
A. All theſe States are united by one legi- 
ſlative body, called a Congreſs, compoſed 
of a houſe of repreſentatives a ſenate, and a 
preſident. The repreſentatives and ſenate 
are elected by each ſtate; the number of. 
repreſentatives ſent is according to the po- 
pulation of the ſtate, ſome ſending only one, 
and the largeſt (Virginia) ten; but each ſtate 
has two members in the ſenate. The pre- 


= 
* 


- holds his office for four years. 


4 
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Hdent of the Congreſs. has very extenſive 


owers; he is elected by all the ſtates, and 


Is any particular form of religion eſta- 


bliſhed in the United States. 


A. There is not; profeſſors of every deno- 
mination of religion have equal privileges; 


perſons admitted to public offices are only 
obliged to declare their belief in the Chriſtian 


Religion. 


Q. Is there any ching remarkable with 
reſpect to theſe States? „ 
A. They were in the poſſeſſion of Great 
Britain till the year 1774 when the Parlia- 
ment of that country attempted to tax thein 


without the conſent of their own houſes of 


aſſembly: this attempt the Americans reſiſt- 
ed, and on July 4, 1776, declared themſelves 


free and Independant States; which inde- 


; pendence Great Britain after a long and fruit- 
leſs war, acknowledged in 1782. . 


Q. What are the general exports, rarities, 


Kc. of North-America? | 


CommoDtT1es.] Virginia and Maryland 


export vaſt quanties of tobacco. The other 


provinces furniſh fiſh, oil, various ſorts of 
1kins and furs, beef, pork, wheat, rice, and 


Other proviſions; alſo hoops, pipe-ſtaves, 


planks, maſts, pitch, tar, and other naval 
ſtores, with which New-England in parti - 


. cular abounds, 


| l wo] 
| RaniTias. ] Theſe are chiefly ſome ani- 
mals not known in Europe, as the mooſe, 
the humming-bird, the rattle-ſnake, and ſe- 
veral others. Virginia is remarkable for 
the vaſt number of oyſter-ſhells found inter- 
mixed with the 8 at the depth of 7 or 

four yards i in many places. | 


SECT. V. 
% TERRA FIRMA, | 


Q. TOW is Terra Firma trundel, nt 
what is its extent? 
A. It is bounded on the north and eaſt 
by the North- Sea, on the ſouth by Peru and 
the land of the Amazons, and on the weſt 
by the South-Sea and the iſthmus of Panama 
or Darien. It is about 1700 miles long, 
and 800 broad. 
Q. Ho is | divided, and which are the 
chief towns F. 
A. It is divided into eight . or ten pro- 

vinces. Carthagena is the chief city of 
the whole, a place well fortified both by art 
and nature; but the ſtrongeſt caſtles which 
defended the entrance of the Bay were ta- 


ken and razed by the — under ad· 


i -# 
+ 
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Admiral Vernon in 1741, though they could 


not make themſelves maſters of the town. 


Panama is a noted town and port on the 
South-Sea, from whence the treaſures of 


Peru are carried by land to Porto Bello, a 


town on the oppoſite Coaſt, which was tak- 
en by the ſame Admiral in 1739, and its 
caſtles demoliſhed. - 'The other towns of note 
upon the Coaſt are Santa Martha, La Hacha, 
St. Thomas at the moygh of the river Oroo- 


' noko; and Surinam, a fine ſettlement be- 


longing to the Dutch. Within land are San- 


ta Fe de Bogota, Popayan, Venezuela, Me- 


rida, and other confiderable towns. | 


Q. Of what kind is the air, ſoil, &c. 


of Terra Firma? 


Alx and SoriL.] The air is hot and un- 
wholeſome, eſpecially along the northern 
cCoaſt. Many parts of the country produce 

plenty of corn, fruits, and paſture; others 

are ſandy, mountainous, or over-run- with 

woods. Fi. 
Con Mop ir IES.] Theſe are chiefly gold, 
filver, precious ſtones, cocoa-nuts, long pep- 


per, balſam, roſin, gums, cotton, ſugar, and 
tobacco. 15 . 
RARITIES.] There is a great cataract 


in one of the branches of the river Oroono- 
ko; and a lake on the top of a high moun- 


tain, ſaid to be well ſtored with fiſh. 


CAA ACER. ] The natives ſpend moſt 
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ie their time in Eating. and are good fol. 
ers. 

Government.) Some of the d 
parts are {til} under the natives, whom the 
Spaniards have not ſubdued. The reſt of 
the cuuntry is ruled by a Spaniſh deputy- 

overnor, who is under the viceroy of Mex- 
ico, and reſides at Carthagena, | 

RE 1610Nn.} 1he natives are idolaters ; F- 
the 8 Sen of the Romuſh faith, 


SECT. VI. 


& the Land of the AMAZONS, 


; . TOW is the country * the Ai 
Zons bounded, and what is its ex- 


tent? | 
A. It is bounded an the eaſt by Braſil, on 
the well by Peru, on the north by Terra Fir- 
ma, and on the ſouth by Pa aguay. Its 
| length is about I 300 miles, and its breadth 
abaut 1200. 
Q. How is it divided, and which are 
the chief towns ? 
A. Europeans know very little of this 
Fountry, nor haye they yet built any towns 
in it; though the e have uw 
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Final ſettlements near the mouth of the river 
of Amazons, which runs through the coun- 
try from weſt to eaſt, and is one of the 
greateſt 1 in the world. 

Of what nature is the air, ſoil; &c. 
of this country ? 

Ate and So.] The air is more tem- 
perate than is uſual in ſuch a latitude; and 
thoſe parts which are N are ſaid to 
be fruitful. ; 

CommontTirs.)] The natives have very 
| Little trade with fofeigners, though the country 


produces ſugar, cocoa- nuts, ebony, tobacco, 


| &c. and has mines of geld and ſilver. 
; | RaziTiEs]' We know 1 none worth 
mentioning. 
CnARACT EV. The natives are a fieree | 

warlike people, ſome of the women uſing * 

arms, and fighting like the men. The 

| -firſt diſcoverers of the country gave it the 

name it bears, on account. of e female 
- warriors, a 

GOVERNMENT: } The nations have their 

| ſeveral chiefs, who are {| uppoſed to be ab- 


* 1 1 3 


ſolute. 
1 5 The natives in general « ars 0 
ä dd w be jdolaters; 4 
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- SECT. VII. 
of BRASIL. 
Q. TOW ů3 e what 


* i is its extent? | 
e On the eaſt, north, and ſouth i it is 
ee by the Atlantic eg - and on the 
weſt by Paraguay and the land of the Ama- 
;Zons. It is about 2150 miles long, and about 
1200 broad, but much narrower towards the 


How is it divided, and which ale 
1 5 ief towns? 

A. It is divided into fifteen - captaiaſhips, 
viz. Para, Maragnan, Siara, Rio Grande, 
Parayba, Tamarica, Fernambuco, Seregippe, 
Bs Uheos, Porto Seguro, Spiritu Santo, 
Rio Jazeiro, San Vincent, and Del Rey. 


| ſouth. 


Moſt of theſe diviſions take their names from 


the chief towns in each, but the capital of 
Braſil is St. Salvador, or Baya, which ſtands 
on a point of land at the entrance of the 
| Baya de todos Santos, or Bay of all Saints. 
It contains about 2000 houſes, and is a place 


of great trade. Fernambuco, or Olinda, is 


a rich trading town; and ſo is San Sebaſ- 


. 1 961 
7 fan, the capital of the province of Rjo "i 


neiro. Parry ba is well built, the houſes 


being of ſtone, and ſome of them with fine 
marble pillars. St. Gabriel is a ſmall town, 
but the chief, if not the only one, in the 
captainſhip of Del Rey. : 
Q. Of what kind is the air, foil, 7 of 

F 

Ain and Sort. ) The i forthe mal 
part temperate and healthful, and the ſoil 
very fertile, ſo far as the country has been 
diſcovered, for the inland parts are but little 
known. 


CommonrrTres.] Theſe are gold, dia- 


monds, Braſil wood, ſugar, tobacco, hides, 


tallow, train oil, amber, rolin, balſam ; ſaffron, 
cotton, &c. _ 1 5 

RARAITI IS.] Monkeys, parrots, and other | 
animals are the chief curioſities of this coun- 


CHARACTER. ] Some of the 1 native Bra- 
Alians are wild and barbarous, but others are 
kind, tractable, and ingenious. 
So- NMENT.] A large tract of Sea 5 
Coaſt, divided into the captainſhips above 
mentioned, is under the Portugueſe, whoſe 
governor reſides at St. Salvador; but in the 
parts that are far within land the natives have 
Their chiefs. | 
REL1G1oN. + The Portugueſe are of the 
Roni 9 to wich they have OR 


3 


8 


a ne of the natives; but ur . | 
| are till Pagans, * 


— 
GET. vil / 
Of PERU, 
| * ww 5 Peru bounded, and wint 


is its extent? © 
A. It is bounded on the eaſt by. the Jand 
of the Amazons, on the weſt by the ſouth 
ſea, on the north by Terra Firma, and on 
the ſouth by Paraguay and Chili. It i 
about 1700 miles in length, and 600 in 
breadtn. | 
Q. How eis it divided, and which are the 
| principal towns? | 
A. It is divided into the thine: malls 
DT Quito, Lima, and the Charcas.—Quito, 
| the capital of the audience, is à large 
well-built city, very near the equator. In | 
this audience is Payta, a noted ſeaport, taken 
and burnt by Commodore Anſon in 1742. 
.—[n the audience of Lima (called alſo De 
los Reyes and Proper Peru) there are 20 or 
30 confiderable towns, the chief of which 
is Lima, the capital of all Peru. It is a 
rich and populous city, and bas a yery good 


„„ duch 1 
pott called Callao, mini two leagues diſtant, 
from whence the treaſure of this country:ts 
ſhipped for Panama, to be ſent to Europe. 

. - Fruxillo, not far from the coaſt, is a large 
well-buflt town. Cuſco, within land, was 
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the metropolis of Peru, before it was con- 
quered by the Spaniards.—La Plata, the 
capital of the Charcas, is very populous, 


but the largeſt and moſt noted city in this 


audience is Potoſi, at the foot of a mountain 
of the ſame name, which has the richeſt fi- 
ver mines in the world, Arica, about eighty 
leagues diſtant, 1s the Port from whence the 


_ treaſure is conveyed to Lima. 


Q. Of what nature is che air, ſoil, ae. 


of Peru? 


Alx and 8011. J In the plains which lis 
3 the coaſt it never rains, and yet they |, 
produce both grain and paſture, being re- 


| freſhed by frequent dews: and the breezes 


from the ſea render the air temperate. The 


vallies amongſt the Sierra, or hills that run 


through the middle of che country, are very 


fruitful, being ſub ject to rain moſt of the 


year: and here the air is very hot. The 


Andes, a long 2 of high mountains that 


lie fartheſt from the ſea, ate cold and barren, 
their tops e almoſt Perpetually covered 


| with fnow. 


Couuob fr 1 8. ] Theſe are gold; filver, 


Fark. o. FoRon : FRONTS, corkinead, aud roo 


drugs. 
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Ringer Es. Þ Beſides the rich mines of Pe · 
m, which are its moſt valuable curioſities, 
we find the ruins of many ſtately Indian 
temples; alſo thoſe of a palace of the an- 
_ cient kings of Peru; called Incas, near Cuſco, 
which has been a wonderful ſtructure, : 
CHaracTt:s.] The Peryvians have a 

good genius for mecharic arts, and are na- 

turally a brave, generous, and hoſpitable 

people: but they bear an implacable e 

do the Spaniards for their barbarous uſage. 
' Govs«snMenT.] The ſeveral Indian na- 
tions have their chiefs, but pay tribute to 

the Spaniards. The Spaniſh N reſides 
in great ſtate at Lima. EE] 

Rex16:10n.] The natives as Jormerly 
worſhip the ſun, except ſuch as have been 
brought to the Romiſh faith by the 122 

niards. | ; 


SECT. IX. 99 


Of CHILI, 


* FHICH ae the 1 and 
„ what the extent of Chili? | 

| A. It is bounded on the eaſt b Para- 
Buay and Terra — on the outh by 


ie latter, on the weſt by che ſouth ſea, and 
on the north by Peru. It is about 1 200 miles 
long, and 3 50 broad, but much narrower in 


Q. How is it divided, and which are the 
chief towus? | „„ 
A, It is divided into three parts, name- 


ly, Chili Proper, Chili Imperial, and Chu- 


cuito.— In- Chili Proper is St. Jago, the ca- 

pital of the whole country, a large, rich, 

and populous city, about 70 miles from Val- 

Pparaiſo, which is its port, and 1s therefore 

much frequented. The other ſeaports in 

this 2 are La Serena or Coquimbo, 
Qua 


great reſort, Baldivia has an excellent har- 


bour, and is well fortified, The other towns 


are of no great note. - The principal places 


in Chucuito are Mendoza, St, Juan de la 
Frontera, and Diamante, which have rich 


mines near them, | TO, 
Q. Of what nature is the air, ſoil, &c, 
Ars and Sort.] The air in ſummer Is 
_ temperate, but very cold in the winter. The 
| Vvallies produce grain, paſture, and fruits, and 


the vines brought hither from Spain thrive : 
very well; but great part of the country is 


mountainous barren, diſturbed by fre- 


quent earthquakes and burning volcangs, 


% 


co, and Copiapo.— The chief town of 
Chili Imperial is La Conception, a place of 
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 RantriIns;) Beſides the rich mines of Pe. 
ru, which are its moſt valuable curiofities, 
we find the ruins of many ſtately Indian 
temples; alſo thoſe of a palace of the an- 
cient kings of Peru, called Incas, near Cuſco, 
which has been a wonderful ftructure, 
| CHaracTt:r.] The Peryvians have a 

good genius for mechanic arts, and are na- 
turally a brave, generous, and hoſpitable 
people: but they bear an implacable hatred 
to the Spaniards for their barbarous uſage. 

' Gov«RNMENT.] The ſeveral Indian na- 
tions have their chiefs, but pay tribute to 


the Spaniards. The Spaniſh viceroy reſides 


in great ſtate at Lima. | ye 
Re:LiGcion.] The natives as formerly 

worſhip the ſun, except ſuch as have been 

brought to the Romiſh faith by the Spa- 


| 2M — 


. 
„ „ 
WIncr are the boundaries, and 


5 what the extent of Chili?) 
A. It is bounded on the eaſt by Para- 
guay and Terra Magellanica, on the ſouth by 


ide latter, on the weſt by the ſouth ſea, and 
on the north by Peru. It is about 1 200 miles 
long, and 3 50 broad, but much narrower in 
Jomeiplaces. _ , FE OE 
Q. .How 1s it divided, and which -are the 
A, It is divided into three parts, name- 
ly, Chili Proper, Chili Imperial, and Chu- 
cuito.— In Chili Proper is St. Jago, the ca- 
pital of the whole country, a large, rich, 


And populous city, about 70 miles from Val- 
paraiſo, which is its port, and 1s therefere 


much frequented. The other ſeaports in 
this 3 are La Serena or Coquimbo, 
Guaſco, and Copiapo.— The chief town of 
Chili Imperial is La Conception, a place of 
great reſort. Baldivia has an excellent har- 
bour, and is well fortified, The other towns 
are of no great note. - The principal places 
in Chucuito are Mendoza, St. Juan de la 
Frontera, and Diamante, which have rich 
mines near them, _ e 
Q. Of what natute is the air, ſoil, &c, 
of Chile 1 3 
Ara and Sorr.] The air in ſummer Is 
| temperate, but very cold in the winter. The 
vallies produce grain paſture, and fruits, and 
the vines brought hither from Spain thrive 
very well; but great part of the country is 
mountainous barren, diſturbed by fre- 
quent earthquakes and burning volcangs, 


% 


ths 1 


Some of the mountains afford rich mines ef 
gold and filver. 

 CommopiTres.] "Theſe are gold filver, 
_ copper, tin, lead, quickfilver, honey hemp, 
and cattle. 

CANACTER.] The natives are ftrong, 
well made, hardy, and the moſt courageous | | 
of all the Americans. 

GyVERNMENT.] Chili is under a Spaniſh 
governor ſent from Peru, who reſides either 
_ at St. Jago, or La Conception, Some of the 
Indian nations remain ftill unſubdued by the 
Spaniards, others pay them pas but none 


are ſaves. „„ 1 e 
; i p ; 8 5 
| SECT, X. | 
Oo PARAGUAY. 
0 115 OWj3 is paraguay 3 454, and what 
3 is its extent? | 


A. It is hounded on the eaſt by Brafil, 
- ..on the weſt by Chili and Peru, on the north ' 
by the land of the Amazons, and on the 
fouth by Terra Magellanica. Its length is 


about 1340 miles and its breadth about 
. 2200. | 
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QQ. How is it divided, and which are. Ito 


principal towns? 
A. It is divided into ſeven provinces, viz. 


F 


Pa aguay, Proper Quayara, Parana, Ura- 
guay, Kio de la Plata, Tucaman, and 
Chaco. The capital of the whole is Af- 
ſumption, on the eaſt fide of the river Para- 


guay or Rio de la Plata, and in the province 


of the Proper Paraguay. Some of the beſt 
Spaniſh families are ſettled in this eity, which 


is populous, and tne country about it is very 


delightful. Buenos Ayres in the pr vince of 


Rio de la Plata, and about 60 leagues up that 


river, is a place of great trade, Sante Fe, 
Santa Lucia, and Corientes all upon the ſame - 
riyer, are conſiderable towns. Santa Maris 


is the principal town in Parana, which pro- 


vince is almoſt entirely in the hands of the 
Jeſuits, ; where they have amaſſed prodigious 


wealth. _ | 


Q. What account do | you give of the 
air, Jail, &c: of Paragu : on ns, 


Alx and So. ] The air is very healthful, 


of grain and paſture _ 9 | 
_ CommMoD111Es.] Theſe are chiefly. gold, 


ſilver, braſs, iron, hides, tallow, horey, W Xx, 
ſuzar, amethyſts, ard the herb called Para- 


5 Nah known in Ergland by the name of 


fouth-ſ:a tea. | his herb (or rather ſhrub) 


| bs in fuſed in hot water, to which it commu- 
nicates à ſmell and colour much like that 
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and che ſoil fruitful, producing abundance 
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| ang 
of the beſt tea brought from the Eaft-Indics. 
The men could not work in the mines of 

Peru without drinking this liquor to pre- 
vent their being ſuffocated by the Poiſonous 
8 exhalations ariſing from them. 

RariTiEs.] In the weſtern part of Tucu- 

man there is a conſiderable. ſtream of water 
runs under a mountain, and riſes on the 
oppoſite fide ; through which it is ſaid ſome 
Portugueſe ventured their lives on a raft 
made of canes, and were near thirty hours 
in paſling it. 4 | 
| "CHARACTER. | 'The natives Te ee 
and more humane and tractable than moſt of 
the Americans; the Spaniards have. treated 
them with leſs cruelty than in other places. 
- GOvEeRNMENT.] The ſeveral Indian na- 
tions have their own chiefs, but are ſubject 
to the Spaniards, who have a Governor re- 
fiding at Buenos Ayres. 

RELTOION.] Many of the natives 5 
been brought to the Romiſh perſuaſion by 
the Jeſuits; the reſt are ĩdolaters, though Mey 
Y acknowledge one: In Sb 15 


. a 
Of TERRA MAGELLANICA. 
* He is Terra Magellanica bound- 


ed, and what is its extent? _ 

A. This country (ſo called from Ma- 

gellan, who firſt diſcovered it) is bounded 
on the eaſt by the north ſea, on the weſt by . 

Chili and the ſouth ſea, on the north by Pa- 


raguay, and on the ſouth by the fireights by | 


of Magellan, which ſeparate it from Terra 
del Fuego. It is about 1150 miles in ROE 
and 500 in breadth. | 

Q. Which are its chief towns ? 


A. No Europeans having ſettled 1 


(though the Spaniards; formerly attempted 


it) there are no towns in the country, the 


natives dwelling in huts or little Tee e 
= What ſort of a country is this? 
. The coaſts. (which are all we know: 


of 1 are generally barren, and me air in 4 


winter is exceſſively cold. 


Q.: What Fort of 880 3 the inhabj- 1 


tants? 


e Strange accounts have, been given of: | 
-their RAE fize, | We k1ow: GEE cer- 
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tain of their government or reli gion, but pro- | 
bably it is much like that of the other wild 
Americans, 1 | | 


ki 
1 1 


Vf. SECT. XII. 
Of the AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
_ HICH are the chief Iſands of 


America ? 
A. They may be divided i into two claſſes, 
viz. thoſe of North America, and Tees of 
0 America. | | 


1 


i 'E "ws chief Iſlands of North America are, 


The ee Minds and Gene 
* which lie far North, and are little 
N 1 
Ne »founlahd, a large Iſland in the 


1 of St. Laurence, famous for its cod- 


_ fiſhery; its chief town is tlacentia; St. 


John's Iſland, and Anticoſti, Aſſumption 
_ Iſlands at the mouth of the above- men- 
tioned river, and Cape-Breton taken in 
1959 by the Engliſh. | 

3. Long 1 and 8 80 Iſland off the | 
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Coaſts of New England and New Vork, 
places of conſiderable trade. „„ 
. © 4+ The Bermudas, a cluſter of ſmall Iſlands, 
about 300 leagues caſt of Carolina ; other- 
_ wiſe called Summer Iſlands, from Sir George 
Summers, who was ſhipwrecked near them 
in 1609. They belong to the crown of 
England, and are remarkable for their whole. 
ſome air. Their chief commodities are ce- 


— 


dar-wood, pearl, ambergreaſe, cochineal, 


And tobacco. 


5. The Bahama Iſlands, which lie off the 
Cape of Florida. The chief of them are Ba- 
hama, Long Iſland, Crooked Iſland, and Pro- 
vidence; which laſt belongs to the Engliſh, 


baut moſt of the reſt are under the Spaniards. 


6. The Greater Aatilles, which are Cuba, 


Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, and Porto Rico.- Cuba 


is a large Ifland, about 700 miles in length, 


belonging to the crown of Spain. Its pri- 


ncipal towns are the Havanna nd St. Jago, 

the former of which is the reſidence of the 

_ Spaniſh Governor, and the uſual rendezvous of 

the Galleons and other Spaniſh ſhips in their 
way to Europe. It is a fine City, has ai ex- 
cellent harbour, and is reckoned the ſtrongeſt 
Place the Spaniards have in the Weſt-Indies. 
The Iſland is much overſpread.with woods, 
and in ſome parts mou;.ainous. Its chief 
commodities are gold, filver, copper, ſugar, 
cinnamon, ginger, caſſin, aloes, and other 


drugs. — The weſtern part of Hiſpaniola is 


1 
peoſſeſſed by the French, where they have 


great and little Gouave, Leogane, and other 
mee The Spaniards poſſeſs the eaſtern 
Part, where they have St. Domingo, the ca- 
paitab of the iſland, a handſome well-fortified 
city, with a good port. The commodities 
of the iſland are cattle, hides, ſugar, ginger, 
- cochineal, &c. Jamaica is a rich thriving 
" Hland, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, who took it 
from the Spaniards in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell. Its. chief towns are Kingſton, 
_ Spaniſh Town, and Port Royal which has an 
excellent and well defended harbour. Its 
Commodities are fugar, rum, pepper, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, tortoiſe-ſhell, dyers-wood, 
and ſeveral others. Porto Rico belongs to 
the Spaniards, who have a governor at St. 
Juan de Porto Rico, a ſtrong ſeaport, the 
capital of the iſland. Its commodities are 
hides, ſugar, caſſia, ginger, &.  . 
J. The lefſer Antilles, or Caribbee illands, 
_ which are numerous. The chief are Barba- 
does, Antigua, Montſerrat, Nevis, St. Chriſ- 
 topher's, Barbuda, Anguilla, Granada, St. 
Lucia, Dominica, and a few others belong- 
ing to the Englim; Martinico, Mariga- 
lante, and Guadalupe, to the French; St. 
Euſtachia, Curaſſao, Bonayre, St. Martin's 
and St. Aruba, to the Dutch; and Trinidad a 
und Margarita to the Spaniards.— The 
commodities of theſe iflands in general (ei- 
| pecially thoſe under the Engliſh and French) 


1 


are ſugars, rum, tobacco, cotton, ginger, 
cinnamon, pepper, indigo, and ſeveral ſorts 
of drugs. 


I The chief iſlands of Send Araiaes | are, 


1. Terra del Fuego, a large iſland, ſepa- 
rated from the continent by the Streights 

of Magellan, of Which we have very lit.le 
| knowledge. The moſt Southern point of 
| theſe iſlands is called Cape Porn, round 
which the Europeans now ſaibinto the South 
Sea, and not a, the Streights above 
mentioned. 

2. Chile. near the Coaft of Chili; on 
which the Spaniards have a town named 


Caattro. 
3. Juan Fernandez, off the Coaſt of Chili. ED 


a pleaſant fruitful iſland. 
46. The Gallapagos, a cluſter of iſlands 
lying under we equator, off the Coaſt. of 
„„ 
There are many PIES: a ſcattered 
up and down the South-Sea; and alſo on the 
Coaſt of Brakil, but none worth mentioning. | 
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SECT. xlv. . 
0 the UNKNOWN LANs. 


0 . OW are the Unknown Lands dia- 
1 ouiſhed? _ | 
A. Into Arctic and Antarctic, with reſpeRt 
to their ſituation towards either poſe. 
Q Which are the Arctic Lands? | 

A. They are, 1. Groenland, or Gre n- 
land, a large country lying north of Eur pe 
and America, viſited by the Europeans in 
ſummer-time on account of the whale fiſhery 
on its coaſts. It is inhabited, though ex- 
tremely cold, mountainous, bl generally 
covered with ow. It has bears, rain- deer, 
* foxes, but few Ons. The natives are 


* 


e 


er 
55 de No Rory ants of * 
ether it is an illand or part of the con- 
tinent is uncertain. 4. Jeſſo, or Veſſo, which : 
lies north of Japan. 
QQ. Whichare in the Antarctic Land?? 
A. They are, . New Guinea, or the 
| ſons of the Papouy Which Hes. eaſt of the 


9 | 


nea. 3. Carpentaria, ſouth of New Gui- 


- 5 
2 


(1831 


e Inode, near the Equator. 2. New 
Britain, an Iſland to the eaſt of New Gui- 


nea. 4. New Holland, a vaſt country, ſouth 
of the dees Iſlands. 5. Van Diemen's 
Land to the ſouth eaft of New Holland. 6. 
New Zealand, about 20 Degrees to the 


eaſt of Van Dienen s Land. 5. Terra del 


„ Santo, or Land of the Holy Spi- 
rit, about as many degrees to the eaſt 
of Carpentaria. 8. The land of Vir, or 
Quiros, not far from the former. | 
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APPENDIX 


"0 Containing a ſhort and familiar Account 


of the principal 1 
NEW DISCOVERIES. 


OUR e of the 8 has been 
conſiderably enlarged by the late diſcoveries 
of the Ruſſians, and ſtill more by thoſe that 
have been made by Britiſh and other nari- 
non; ; 


' NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


THIS lies- between the eaftetn coaft of 
Kamfchntka and the weſtern coaſt of the 
, eentinent of America, and is ſometimes 
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"agen ING tour pos: of iſlands. The =o 


 *firſt has five; the ſecond eight; the third 
has fixteen taken notice of; and the fourth 
_ *comprehends fixteen more, called by the 
Ruffians Lyfic, Oftrova, or Fox Ifland ; the 
particulars of which muſt be referred to in 
à larger work. Some of theſe lands ate 
only inhabited occaſi onally from the others, 
and for ſome months only "1 in the year. The 
"Inhabitants are in genefal of a ſhort fla- 
ture, with ſtrong and robuſt limbs, but free 
And fupple. They haye lank black hair, 
And little beard, Aartiſh faces, and fair ſkins. 
Their clothes are made of the ſkins of birds 
| Foo ſea-6tters. Thie climate is boiſterous and 
ll The ſoll produces many wild roots 
wee the natives Ea. with the fleſh of ſea 
Animals, though they do not employ them- 
ſelves in catching fiſh, which the rivers and 
ea abound with; pan falindn and tur- 
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Or KHE . ATE I 180 KING 
| ' GEORGE's ISLAND: e 


18 üthatsd Pech N I th b 22 
minutes, and the 17th deg. 53 min. ſouth la- 
titude; and between the 149th deg. 11 min. 
alt the 1 To * 39 manygres welt * 


a. 


: Kade. t conſits of two peninſulas, of 4 
ſomewhat circu'ar form, joined by an iſthmus, 
| - is ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, 
Which form ſome fine bays and harbours, 
where there is room and depth of water for 
almoſt any number of the largeſt ſhips. The 
Face. of the country is very extraordinary, 
for a border of low land entirely ſurrounds 
: "each peninſula, and behind this border the 
land riſes in ridges that run up into the mid- 
dle of theſe divi ons, and wh form moun- 
_ rains that may be ſeen at fixty leagues diſ- 
tance, The Fi, except upon the very t 
of the ridges, is remarkably rich and fertile, 
_ watered by a great number of. rivulets, and 
covered with fruit trees of various in 
forming delightful groves. > 
Ihe inhabitants are of a clear olive com- 
- | plexion; the men are tall, ſtrong, well limb- 
ed, and finely ſhaped; the women are of 
an inferior 25 and very comely. A 
clothing is of cloth or matting of different 
kinds. The greateſt part of their food is 
vegetable ſuch as the itland produces The 
Otahieteans believe in one Supreme Deity: 
but nevestheleſs eri a variety of 
ſubordinate ones: they offer up their pray- 
ers without the uſe of idols, and believe the 
exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, where 
there are two fituations of different degrees 
of happineſs, Though there are few animals 
. for food a-ſhore here, yet the ſea affords * 
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inhabitants the beſt of fiſh, ſo = they arg 
ja no want in that reſpett, | 


schr y ISLANDS, 


| | BEING about ſix, four of which, belng 
: "the principal, lie in and about 31 leagues 
o the north-weſt of Otahiete, and their pro- 
ductions are the ſame, but appear to be a 
month forwarder. The inhabitants ſeem to 
be larger made, and more ſtout than thoſe of 
Otahiete. Their women are fairer, and both 
ſexes appear leſs timid and leſs curious: 
- though in their dreſs, language, and almoſt | 
every other circumſtance, they are the ſame. 
Theſe iſlands differ TO neue: in * ip ang i 


0 e 


LD 


| OHETEROA, 


wars and js ſituated 3 in the latitude of 
22 5 55 27 min. ſouth, and in the longitude 
of 150 deg. 47 min. welt from Greenwich. 
It is thirteen miles in circuit, 55 rather high 
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than low, but neither ſo . Pope ulous nor fer⸗ 

tile as ſome other iſlands in theſe ſeas. The 
inhabitants are luſty, and well made, bat 
* are rather e than thoſe of Otahiete, \ 
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FRIENDLY ISLANDS, 


ARE more than banner in 1 and 
inhabited by a race of Indians, who cultivate 
the earth with great induſtry. In. fertility 
and other circumſtances they reſemble the 
other iſlands i in theſe ſeas. | 


— 


NEW ZE ALAND, 


CONSISTS of two large ifands, Avid. 
ed from each other, by a narrow ſtrait. 
They are ſituated between the latitudes of 
34 and 48 degrees ſouth, and between the 
longitude of 166 and 180 degrees from 
Greenwich. One of theſe iſlands is for the 
moſt part mountainous, rather barren, a and but 
thinly inhabited; but the other is much more 
fertile, and TR A Diet appearance. The 
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inhabitants are ſtout and robuſt, and e qual 
in ſtature to the largeſt Europeans. Their 
colour is generally brown; and both ſexes 
have good features. But their dreſs is very | 
uncomely, T hough | the climate is more mild 
than that of England, we may eaſily con- 
cClude, that their food is a mixture of ani 
| mal and vegetable. e 125 


. j 


iN NEW HEBRIDES, 


ARE Giatai between the latitudes of 14, 
degrees 29 minutes, and 20 degrees 4 mi- 
nutes ſouth; and between 66 degrees 4 
minutes and 170 degrees 21 min. eaſt lon- 
gitude. There are about eighteen of them. 
Not far diſtant from theſe is a very large 


iſland, called New Caledonia. It i 1s ” 


eighty-ſeven leagues long; but its breadth is 
not conſiderable; not exceeding ten leagues in 
the wideſt place. It is inhabited by a race 
of ſtout, tall, well proportioned Indians, of a 
ſwarthy or dark cheſnut brown. There are 


two more {mall Manda a few leagues diſ- 


tant from it. 75 


— 


NEW HOLL AND» 
Is of a much larger extent than any other | 
that does not bear the name of a continent, 
the extending from the 11th to 38th degree 
of ſouth latitude ; and of a great extent eaſt 
and weſt, It is, as to what we know of it, 
rather barren than fertile. The inhabitants, 
who are not numerous, are naked and very 
uncivilized, of a middle ſtature, e emely 
active, and their ſkins of a dark cheſnut co- 
lour, but their features are not diſagreeable. 
Theix food is chiefly fiſh, birds of various 
. kinds, roots and fruit, and the fleſh of a 
| ſingular quadruped called the Kangaroo. 
On the weſterh coaſt of this great ind 1s 


Botany Bay and Port E whereunto En- | 
e ſends 5 eee, 


—— 


- NEW SU. 


IS along, narrow iſland ſeparated from 
New 1 by a 4 It runs . 


» — 
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from the ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to | 
the twelfth, and from 131 to 150 degrees eaſt 


longitude; but in one part it does not appear 
to be above fiſty miles broad. The country 
conſiſts of a mixture of very high hills and 


vallies, interſperſed with groves of different 

fruit trees, with ſuch ſhrubs and plants as 
ure found in the other South-ſea Iſlands. _ 
The inhabitants make the like appearance of 
the New Hollanders on the other fide of 
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NEW BRITAIN, - 


Iss fitvated in the fourth degree of fouth 


latitude and 152. degrees 19 minutes eaſt 


longitude from Greenwich, It is ſeparated 
from New Guinea by a ſtrait. In this iſland 
are many high hills, and it abounds with 
large and ſtately trees. To the eaſtward of 
New Britain and in the above ſtraits are ma- 


ny iſlands, moſt of which are ſaid to be 


very fertile, and to abound with fruit-trees 
peculiar to the iſlands of thoſe ſeas, 
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21 14 
8 Lis to che north of New . ; 
: Te parated by a ftrait, which has ſome 5 
Aan in it of ſome account. It extends 
in length from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- 


eeaſt about 270 miles, but is in general very 


= One of theſe, which 


narrow. It abounds with a variety of trees 
and and plants ang, arious ſorts of birds. 
The inhabitants are 94 and woolly head- 
ed, like the Negroes of Guinea, but „ 
not flat noſes like them. North · weſtward 
of New Ireland is a cluſter of iſlands, ly- 
ing very near each other, and ſuppoſeg to 
cConſiſt of one twent Y or thirty mw nher. 

s of very. confiderabl 
extent, was named New Hanover; ; .byt the ref 
of the cluſter received the name of, 33 £ 
Lact Hands, 
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tat.axs, 5 


IN maker two; E the . one 18 about 
1 5 Jeagnes in vircgit,; it is in the latitude 40 


| _ fituate between 22 degrees 15 minutes and 


150 very. 8 


f 


air of theſe iſlands is, in general very plea- 


degrees 5 5 minutes ſouth, and longitude 37 . 
degrees 46 minutes, the other, about g leagues 
in circuit, latitude 46 degrees 53 minutes, 
and longitude 38 degrees 8 minutes eaſt 
from London, both very barren, 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
COMPRISING twelve in hw; are 
18 degrees 53 minutes north latitude. The 


ſant, and many of the vegetable productions 
are the ſame with thoſe of the Society or 
Friendly Iſles. The inhabitants are ſtout, 
and well made, and their complexions in 
general à brown olive. It was at one of 
theſe Iſlands, named O'why hee, that the diſ—- 
tinguiſned navigator Captain Cook was killed 4 
on his return from his third voyage on diſco- 


NOTWITHSTANDING the amazin 
diſcoveries of navigators, and the ene 1 
made in geography, fince the firſt voyage of 
Columbus, in the year 1402, there ſtill 
remain ſome countries, either abſolutely un- 
| known, or very ſuperficially ſurveyed, 
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Thap. I. GEOGRAPHY defined; he 


5 


_ + figure of the earth, its magnitude and l 


mation re., eee: 5 
Chap. II. Of the divifion of the globe 
with reſpect to its two great parts, 
land and water —y——— 2 3 2 3ũꝙc — . 

8 Chap. III. Of the artificial globe 
Chap. IV. Of Zonęs, Climates, on- 


Sttude and Latitude, and the various 
_ denominations of the inhabitants of the 


lobe 00500000 022002 0r2eoonceveooecocgse n 


Chap. V. Of thedifferent ſpheres, or po- 


ſitions of the globe e eee 


Chap. VI. Of Maps e os be 
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35 Chap. VII. The ſolution of ſome uſeful 5 
and entertaining problems on the Ter- . 


reſtrial Globe d «96 6(2tß 0 
Chap, VIII. Geographical Paradoxes, 


iT mag Solutions ——õᷓ ͤ'9l² . 


PART. 5 
| Chap, I. of Eozory, 


5 &eR. 8 Of Smeden 000000000 . ere 


Ject. I. Of Denmark f . —5*2ůũ»ᷣ- 
Sect. J. Of Norway 6 % 22% 


Sect. IV. Of Muſcovy or Ruſſia 


; Sect. V. Of France 9 2. ve0ovooyoc 49 r 
: | Sect. VI. Of Germany *000000000000000 


The Netherlands 55 aopotecs; 


Bohemia © © 0CoD0e000 © 000000 


1 . Switzerland 8 „ 
| ITY VII. Of IT” ——3 QE[IC . ͥ[ 1 


Sec. VIII. Of 9 ag & a ID 
Sect. IX. Of Italy £00000 0000005 00000, 


22 Sect. X. Of Turkey in ee „*. e. . 425 
| Sect. XI. Of Great: Britain and Ireland. 
Sect. XII. Of the other European I ſlands q 


Chap. II. Of Agra in general | 


Seck. L Of e in Aa eee. 


| Sea. IE: Of Perſia - $0-240500000000 e. 9 
Sect. III. Of India, or the Eaſt Indies 1 
a IV. Of Great e 56 %% 66 


17 Sect. VI. Of Ethiopia 
1 Sect, VII. Of the Africah Illands 560 . 


Chap. IV. Of An ERICA in general 


. 
Sect. V. Of China SE V „ 
Sect. VI. Of che Aſratic Iſlands | 


Chap: III. Of Ar KIA In general 
: Sect. 4. Of Barbary 6 %%% %%% 5 
2 . N ooo 


Sect. II. Of Egypt | 
Se. III. Of Zaara, or the Deſert 

* dect. IV. Of co of Sar e be 
of the Blacks 
Sect. V. Of Guinea 


9 99866666660“ ©0656 0005 
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Sec. I. Of Mexico or 
Sect. II. Of New Mexico and California 
_ SeR. III. Of the Britiſh - | 
Sec. IV. Of the United States 
- Sect. V. Of Terra Firma 


Sect. VI. Of the Land of the Amazons 
- Se, VII. Of Brazil B 


Sect. VIII. Of Peru 

f Sect. IX. Of Chili ——y—v 2q0ũ j 
Sekt. N. Of Paraguay 

Seck. XI. Of Terra 8 
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Sect. XII. Ofthe American ro T7 1 


Sect. XIII. Of the Unknown lands 
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Longitude 3 Laftade of fs of the prin= 
a pal places of the earth; the Longitude 
being reckoned trom the Meriden of | 
London. 


7 B. The Latitudes are Nerd 2 the 
1 Eaſt, except where an S. or 
ſhews them to be South or Weſt. 


Lat. f Long. i 
1 {2 
AGRA, Tndoflan 238 30 | 83 7 
Aleppo, Syria 386 14 | 38 44, 
2 1 g. + 25 7 . 7 
Alexandria, EE. 3 | 
Amſterdam, 8 — I, 5 1 5 
Athens, Greece. 55 5 3 — 
. Paxc-lona, Spain 41 2, | 
Batavia, Eaſt- Indies 6 CR 42 
Bengal, Eaſt-lndies 1 6- 
eee o> 32 | 19.31”. 
2 ſt France 9 48 22 54 45W 
— els, Netherlands 30 51 4 
eo Hungary LEY. 15 20 2 
Catz, * IF 16.1.7 3oW 


/ 


| | „ 
Cairo, Egypt e e e 3 7 
Calais, France 3 35 
Cape of Good Hope, J „ 5 
ge et od zl god | 57 26 
eu 
| "Ce h . LEE. . 
F 099 ca a $55 30'| | 12 32 
- Cratow, Poland go 10 20 /7 
Dantzick, Prafſia 54 2 19 oo *© 
Dublin, Ireland 353 12 7 30 


Edinburgh, Scotland Fe, 35 2 2 "qual | 
Ls Ferro, one of the S | 
Canaries, 
P ez, Barbary © 
_ Florence, Traly 
' Genoa, Italy - 
Gibraltar, Spain 
Goa, Eaſt- Indies 
Hague, Holland. . 
Hamburgh, Den- f 
= mark 12 
Halifax, Nora- „ 
Jeru N 10 
land A 


Aalen, Parke - 
.Lima, Peru 5 
Liſbon, N 
 Lonpox b | 


| [ 1 J 


Madrid, Spain 
1 Marſeilles, France 
M,artinico Iſle 
Weſt-Indies 
Meſſina, Sicily 

lexico, North- 
America | 

Moſcow, Muſcovy 
Naples, Italy 


. Paris, France = 


P ekin, China, 
Peterſburgh, Rufſia 
Philadelphia, America 


| Port-Royal, Jamaica 
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